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SEWAGE FARMING. 


in the profits of sewage 


} 


a 18 ¢ 


wool. 


in Austria Hungary 14,500,000. All Europe | 
has 212,332,361 head of sheep, as the latest 


collected figures show. In Canada there are | 


| about 3,000,000, the variety being of the | 


Asia the statis- 
In India, the 


number of sheep and goats is 14,387,000. | 


| 


long combing wool. From 


ties are difficult to procure. 
The number in Russia in Asia, Caucasia, and 
10,000,000. 


Transcaucasia is Putting them 
all together, therefore, the total number of 
sheep in the world so far as can be ascer- 
tained is about 517,000,000, from which is 
taken the world’s stock of wool. But it is to 
be remembered that many of these animals, 
instead of yielding fleeces of wool, grow only 
hair. It is careful breeding that produces 


a 





- Correspondence. 


FROM TENNESEE. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 


Permit an old union soldier who came 





Sum-| 
' . " | 
mertown is on the highest point between 


a small space in your valuable paper. 


ARBOR DAY: 


ETS HISTORY AND AIMS. 


BY B. G. NORTHROP, LL.D. 

The history of Arbor Day may be briefly 
told. It isa child of Nebraska, just in its 
teens, but for one not fifteen years old yet, it 
shows a vigorous growth. The honor of 
originating Arbor Day belongs to ex-Gov- 
ernor J. Sterling Morton. The first procla- 
mation for the denvenia of such a day was 
made at his such suggestion by the Gov- 
ernor of Nebraska, and it is said that twelve 
millions of trees were planted on the day 
thus designated. The next year it was es- 
tablished by statutory enactment as a legal 
holiday, an annive for ing out or- 
chards, forests, wed mop Raph 


to those who put out the most trees in its 
observance. Ex-Governor Morton says: “We 
have growing in this State to-day more than | 
700,000 acres of trees which have been} 
planted by human hands.” This work has | 
extended over 300 miles west of the Missouri | 
river, and on the wild prairies of that State, 
according to ex-Governor Furnas, U.S. For- | 
est Commissioner, over 605,000,000 of trees 
are now thriving where a few years ago none 
could be seen except along the streams. So 
broad and beneficent have been the results of 





|here for his health five vears ago to occupy | the Arbor Day movement in Nebraska, that 


its originator is there gratefully recognized 
as a benefactor of the State, now the leading 
State of America for tree-planting. Its citi- 


laimed to be equal to | New Orleans and Nashville. We have the| zens glory in the old misnomer, “The Great 


wry farming, but the complaint | best health and purest water on the conti-| American Desert,” since it has become so 


1 bes 


use the losses are spread 
rs, and the individual losses 
these 


i whole, irrigation 


| disappointing, 


ince and 
g the high expectations 


Bell’s Weekly 


r says that the theories that gained 


them. 


twenty to twenty-four 


somewhat a child learn- 
| that in reading the evi- 


pet, anc 


the House of Commons 


th the 


1e com- 


s struck wi great differ- 
examination of the witnesses. 
rities estimated the refuse of 
the population at six shillings 
but when brought to the test of | 


tt found 


‘ to be 
il chemical processes, set- 


estimate 


Wastefi 


was 


precipitating tanks, filter beds 


ight more or less into use, but | 
very indifferent success and at | 
Of the plans which have been 


pure and simple is the pre- 


yn reached, however, that 


s 


volves the destruction of a 


. : : ; | 
nent. We are in one mile of Railroad, have 


no mosquitoes, cyclones, or heavy wind 
storms, no malaria; we have cool nights dur- | 
| 


No} 
liquors are sold nearer than fifteen miles of 


ing summer, and salubrions climate. 


this place and the four mile law is strictly en- 
forced. This isa resort for health and cap- 
it. 


set aside a splendid tract for a college and 


ital is assisting to develop We have 
will give two hundred lots to those who will 
build neat cottages. Our soil is especially 
to fruits of all kinds, 
stock, clover and orchard grass. 


adapted vege tables, 
rhe soil | 
would suit eastern men and can be had from 
rhe 
all coming here, 
This 
country will eventually be occupied by north- 


two dollars per acre up. Railroad are 
giving two thirds rates to 

Citizens ar e mostly northern men. 
| 
| 
The soil is susceptible of a high state of| 


ern men. 


cultivation. Jacos H. CRANE. 


Tennesee. 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. | 


habitable and hospitable by cultivation and 
tree-planting. Where fifteen years ago, the 
geographies said trees would not grow, the 
settler who does not now plan for tree-plant- 
ing is the exception. The Nebraskans justly 
deem this work a proud achievement, and are 


| determined to maintain their pre-eminence. 


The example of Nebraska was soon fol- 
lowed by Kansas and with grand results. 
Arbor Day in Minnesota, first observed in 
1876, resulted, it is said, in planting over a 
million and a half of trees. fn Michigan the 
Arbor Day law was passed in 1881, and in 
Vhioin 1882. Since thenArbor Day has been 
observed in Colorado, Wisconsin, West Vir- 
ginia, Indiana, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Florida and Georgia. In several other States 
its observance has been secured by the recom- 
mendation of the Grange, the Grand Army 
of the Republic, or by State Agticultural So- 
cieties. 

While at the outset, eeonomic tree-plant- 
ing was the primary aim, the adornment of 
home and school ground soon followed. On 


dedicating them to authors, statesmen, and 
other distinguished citizens. The practica- 


THE FERTILITY OF SOILS. 


BY SIR J. B. LAWES, LL. D., F. R. 8. 

A writer in your issue of December 23 has 
requested me to make some further remarks 
on the fertility of soils. Quoting from an 
article of mine published in vour paper in 
April last, he says, “taking the two proposi- 
tions together it would seem that sooner or 
later the earth must cease to yield, and the 
human family to starve.” 

It will, perhaps, be advisable for me to 
quote the two prepositions which lead to 
such terrible conclusions, more 

¥ 


Saying Wie Thane provionsly 
Syne have pre d. 
do [ see anything in them to limit the multi- 
plication of the human race. In the writ- 
ings of the apostles it is true that we find 
sentences which point to a somewhat early 
destruction of the earth, and I think the 
same idea is frequently expressed in the 
writings of theologians. Still, when we bear 
in mind the vast period of time which must 
have elapsed before this beautiful earthly 
residence was adapted to become the abode 
of man, and how much work he has yet to 
perform before he is worthy of such an 
abode, my own ideas would certainly lean 
toward a continuation of the human race 
upon the earth to verv remote periods of 
time ; and as food is an absolute necessity of 
our existence, I should not adopt any views 
which would indicate that the earth would 
cease to yield her increase. ‘The quotations 
referred to are as follow : 

“In agriculture the soil generally loses 
fertility, or under certain circumstances its 
fertility may be kept stationary by imports 
of fertility from other soils, but the restora- 
tion to an arable soi! of its lost fertility . . 

. can only be effected by operations too 
costly for adoption.” 

“The restoration of the fertility which a 
soil has lost during a long period of arable 
cultivation cannot be profitably carried out.’ 

Let us assume that a farmer in the States 
breaks up a pasture and begins to grow corn 
or wheat, probably burning the straw, and 
he continues to do so for, say fifty years—the 
period is immaterial. After a time he finds 
that his crops are not so good, and he then 
sows clover, and by plowing the clover under 
he rests his land a year, by which means he 
gets much larger grain crops. Some one 
suggests to him that his clover will be im- 
ee by the application of a little plaster. 
fe applies it and finds that his crop of clover 


wet hs oe 


|the first Ohio Arbor Day, the children of , is doubled, and his corn crops largely in- 
| Cincinnati joined in an attractive celebration, | creased. It is possible that Lalf a century 
| in the form of planting memorial trees and may elapse before a change becomes necess- 


ary, but sooner or later cattle are intro- 
duced; the straw of the corn crop is made 


| bility of the successful observance of Arbor into manure, and although the amount of 
| Day by schools, even in a large city, is at- the fertility of the soil is drawn upon, still 


—The Hop Growers’ Association of Seattle, | tested by School Superintendent Peaslee, | under judicious management such a process 


he prime objection to it | ; 
- ougects , | W. T., own a farm of 1,100 acres at Snoqual- | 


unnot in fact be calculated. | mie, of which 230 acres are in hops. The last 
ties, as arule, are careful to | year’s crop was 2,213 bales. 
| 


Grass farms, it Near Sprague, W. T., 15,000 pounds of 
iy sewage irrigation in almost | Onions were raised ona little more than an acre | 
of ground; 1000 pounds sold for 2 cents per | 
pound, the rest tor | 1-2 


2 cents. 


the background 


Edinb 


irgh sewage meadows 
They were begun in | 


pa | —It is reported that hog eholera has broken 
350 out among the young swine in Henry County, 
, and realize | Ills., and the farmers have already suffered \° 


The 
tinues till October, | 


nd to some acres. 
ion 
re. 


mowing | serious loss. 


I 


—A genuine silver-tipped grizzly bear was 
nes during that lately killed in the Blue Mountains, near 
Heppner, Oregon, measuring eighteen feet in 
length and weighing 1000 pounds, 


five tir 


t was small for original con- 
nd management, | 

—The person who could suggest some plan 

which would make the farmers of this country 
rise up as one man and organize themselves | 
Britain there are | into good co-operative societies would be the 


. | farmers’ best friend. 
on farms, but none 


fe The 


ferred to. 
iford Farm has just been | 


e meadows is the 
twitch-grass, 


| 


—Cowboy’s life, as perhaps you read it, is a 
pleasure, but to be a cowboy yourself is an- 
other thing. When once you are a cowboy 
all your romantic ideas will disappear, and in 
their place will appear the solemn thoughts of 
home and the pleasures you left. Boys, my 


kind re 





mn this farm is shown to 


, and is pronounced small as | 


| pupils in reading compositions or repeating | 


many farms to which town 
ed. The soil is deep and 


ilapted to the growth of any | 


e 


he liquid flows out by gravi- 
farm, where it is pumped up for 
the It extends to 222 


land. 222 
is held from six landlords, at a} 


n over 
} 


f 1069 pounds, or 4 pounds 16 shillings | 
ltalian rye grass, mangels, and potatoes | 


ipy about one-third of the whole area, 


and 


wheat, onions, and oats are largely cul- | 
tivated. 


ket 


celery, asparagus, etc. 


\ small extent is employed in mar- 
in the culiivation of sprouts, | 
Owing to the unfav- | 


garde ning, 


orable returns, a set of buildings were put up | 
| 
and a dairy of twenty cows was commenced | 


in ISS80, but the annual losses have increased 


instead of diminishing, especially within the | 
+} 
The 


> ee) 
low prices of the produce, the depression | 


in the market value of wheat, oats, potatoes, 


ree years, 


ising deficiencies are ascribed to 
the 


and onions for a number of years past suffi- 
The high rents of the 
land likewise have much to do with it, they 
being double and more what it brought be- 
fore as ordinary farming land. No interest 
is charged on the capital in footing up these 
annual losses. The farm came in first for the 
prizes offered by the Royal Agricultural So- 


cing to explain it. 


ciety for farms utilizing the sewage of not 
more than twenty thousand people. It has 
imirably managed, but with the above 
discouraging So that sewage 
farming, except for grass farms, with irriga- 


been a 
net result. 
on pure and simple, are demonstrated to be 
. while a valuable manure is lost in 


ption of the liquid plan. 


WORLD'S STOCK OF SHEEP. 


rding to the recently issued report of 
Bureau at Washington, the 
ted States number 44,759,314 
hought that these figures do not 
le number, particularly the 
hes in the terntories. Few 
make a larger show in this 


own, 


ral 


eUn 


Yi In all the five prov- 
f Australia there are 62,609,667, ac- 
to the latest statistics furnished, of 
amber over one-half are in New 
Wales. There are 14,624,547 in New 
At the 
* Good Hope, in South Africa, there 
279,743 sheep, which yield the “Cape 


wool,” imported 


I 


] 


ne 
, and 


1,648,627 in Tasmania. 


into this country to a con- 

lhere are over 60,000,000 
Algiers, and over 5,000,000 in the 
Orange Tree State, besides 535,482 in the 
Natal « olony. 

In South find 75,000,000 
sheep in the Argentine Republic ; 15,921 in 
Uruguay; 3,490,563 in Venezula, and 516,975 
the Falkland Islands. 


siderable extent. 


shee p in 


America, we 


in The statistics of 
sheep husbandry in Brazil are not given. 
The competition that enters the markets with 
American wool comes chiefly from Australia, 
Uruguay, and the Argentine Republic. Russia 
exports considerable quantities of wool to 
this country, but being chiefly of a carpet 
grade does not compete with our domestic 
There are about 49,000,000 sheep in 
Russia. In Great Britain and Ireland there 


fleeces. 


advice is, stick to the farm. You will find no 
place in the far west like home. 


—A well-known fruit grower writes as fol- | 
lows: “This parasite of the apple prevails in 
its greatest abundance in years, having at the 
time of leafing out and blossoming, weather | 
just adapted to its nature. It is best fostered | 
in germination and development by cold, wet | 
weather. A snow storm at blossoming time | 
makes a year of uncommon abundance of 
scab.” 


—Now is the time to look over the seed | 
catalogues and make selections. } 


—Good butter is getting to be scarce in the| 
market. 

—The immigration to the United States | 
during 1886 was about 400,000 souls. 


—The farmers of the West, who run 160 
acros of land, live easily and independently. 


—Frozen apples may be utilized by being | 

ade into cider. Some varieties will yield 
more juice after being frozen than before, 

—It is said that when a horse strays off he 


is usually found wandering in the direction 
the wind is blowing, thus turning his back to 


| the wind, but with sheep the contrary is the 


case, as sheep face the storm. 


—One of Secretary Whitney's private hob- 
bies is said to be fancy chicken raising. 
—There are few vegetables more generally 


acceptable as table delicacies than r 
beans. 


—The Beauty of Hebron potato has become 


one of the leading varieties tor general culture | 


in Great Britain. 


—Twenty-five pounds of adulterated 
have been seized in Chicago. 
from Hiogo, 
St. Vincent. 


The goods came 
by way of Port Moody and 


—Good farmers differ trom poor farmers in 
this. The former study economy in all things. 
They cultivate no more land than they can 
cultivate well. 


—Fresh laid eggs in winter are worth much 
more than summ-er eggs, and by the requisite 
care and painstaking every poultry raiser may 
have a good crop of eggs in the winter. A 


with stimulating tood. 


— When a hen begins to moult she is usual- 
ly fat, for she has stored up flesh to aid in go- 
ing through the process of changing her dress. 
She does not need fat-forming tood, as the fat 
on her body will supply that need. But she 
does require plenty of nutritious food, and 
none is better adapted to making feathers than 
oatmeal. Hens moulting early will make good 
winter layers, and should be saved for that 
purpsse when the flock is thinned out in tne 
fall. 


—The Vermont Legislature must contain 
some farmers. It has passed a bill requiring 
all hotels or restaurants using oleomargarine 
to put up large signs of notifying the public of 
the fact. In Great Britain it used to be the 
fashion to have some animal painted as the 
sign of a village tavern. The “sign of the 
boar” is distinguished in literature. We 
would suggest that the Vermont inn-keepers 
would do well to return to the old English 
custom and hang out either a painted ox or 
boar. It would be quite classic, and at the 
same time comply with the law. 


—The best tub of butter that can be made, 
is or may be made where one churning fills 
the package; it then will beall alike. Two or 
more churnings may vary slightly in color. 


—Pontiac dealers paid $20,000 for poultry 
during the holiday season. Two firms took 
in 54 1-2 tons in a single day, about equally 
divided between them. Most of the shipments 
were made to Boston. 


—The Duke of Bedford has remitted the 
whole amount of the rents of the farmers and 
other tenants on his Bedfordshire estates for 
the current half year. 


—One thing seems to have been quite well 
demonstrated, viz., that a larger euntite of 
potatoes, as well as potatoes of a better quality 





are 28,955,240; in Germany 20,000,000 ; in 
France 22,616,547 ; in Spain 17,000,000, and 


can be raised with chemical fertilizers than 


who says: “The forenoon of that day was may go on for generations upon some soils 
spent by the teachers in talk, and by the without any sensible decline in the crops. 
If, however, the composition of the prairie 
selections, upon trees, their proper care and soil had been examined by a competent 
uses, and in giving biographical sketches of chemist when it was first broken up, and 
persons in honor of whom the trees were again examined after a century of arable 
planted. The importance of forestry was‘ cultivation, a very iarge reduction in the 
then so impressed upon the minds of thou- stock of fertility would be certainly apparent, 
sands of children who thus learned to care and carbon, nitrogen, phosphates and pot- 
for and protect trees, that not one of these | ash would be found in much smaller quanti- 
20,000 children in Eden Park on Arbor Day | ties. 
injured a single tree.” From the analyses we have made of vari- 
To interest youth, and especially schools, ous prairie soils, and judging also from the 
is now made a prominent aim ot Arbor Day. difference in the composition of mv own pas- 
The recent progress in this direction is re-' ture, and arable land, I should think it quite 
markable. Sens than four years ago Arbor possible that the first nine inches of soil on 
Day in schools was deemed a novely, an ob-'an acre of land might have lost 20,000 
trusive innovation, and even child’s play; pounds of organic mattter, and 2,000 pounds 
but it has stood the crucial test of experience. of nitrogen. Upon my own arable land 
Several State school superintendents and there can be no doubt whatever that a loss 
governors, who at first deemed this a vision-' of considerably more than this amount of 
ary and impracticable project, have, on fuller! organic matter and nitrogen, has taken 
information and reflection, heartily indorsed ' place. Still we can, by artificial manures, 
it and zealously worked for its success. grow 36 bushels of wheat and 48 bushels of 
The General Assembly of Connecticut, in barley every year. But in doing this we do 
1884, passed an act referring the question of not restore the lost fertility to the soil, and 
the “ Protections of the Forests of the State,” at the end of forty years of this treatment, 
to the State Board of Agriculture The, we are not in a position to say that the soil 
Board at a meeting in December, approved js any richer in fertility than when we com- 
a plan which was referred to the Farmers’ menced. The prospects for the human race 
Convention, and after full discussion, a com- jn the distant future would be bad indeed if, 
mittee was appointed to draft an act for leg- in order to produce good crops, the fertility 
islative action. This was referred to at the of the soil had to be kept up to its original 
session of 1885 to the next General Assem- standard. All we can hope to do is to grow 
bly, and printed with the laws. The Legis- equally good crops on a poorer soil, by the 
lature of 1886 approved the main features of judicious use of more active manures. 
the bill, resulting in an act establishing Atbor It is a somewhat remarkable fact that 
Day, and encouraging forest tree-planting. | upon our unmanured rotation, the two crops 
The Connecticut law finally enacted on the | which may be called the backbone of British 
31st of last March, is, therefore, the result of agriculture — turnips and red clover — have 
mature deliberation, and hence, more likely | ceased to grow in less than forty years, while 
to be ratified by popular co-operation. Too wheat and barley continue to yield fairly 
late for action last season, our first Arbor good crops. There is still a large amount 
Day will occur next spring, under favorable ! of fertility existing in this soil, but it has 
circumstances, having the sanction and en- ceased to be available for these plants. By 
couragement of the State Board of Agricul-| the applicaticn of phosphates the turnips 
ture, the State Farmers’ Convention, the leg- | could again be grown, and by the application 
islature and governor, and ample time to | of potash and phosphates, the clover would 
prepare for its due observance. _ _ | grow. Or, if the land was left undisturbed 
The inertia of ignorance on this subject | for a century or two, it might be again in 
concentrates the difficulties to be met at the| the position to grow a rotation of crops; 
outset. Once vigorously started, the move- | still the failure of two crops out of four in so 
| ment gains fresh impetus year by year. The short a period of time, shows that the avail- 
| beginners in Arbor Day work will oe able food in a fairly good soil is, for some 
| public benefactors. If the one hundred and | crops, less than many would be disposed to 
| fifty thousand youths of school age in Con- | believe. 


clear that such 
ably carried ¢ 
farmer. n 
mitted that in'b 
its arable culti 
struction of 
can no more be 
the waste which 
pit. We canno 
pits, nor can we 
tility, but we c 
and I may ment 
stitutes, that in 
barrow might 
phosphates whic 
The world is 


tion would be profit- 
tical money-making 
fore, it must be ad- 
g up new land, and in 
there is a large de- 
still this destruction 
d than we can avoid 
place in every coal 
our exhausted coal 
our exhausted fer- 
a@substitute for both, 

h connection with sub- 

h memory a wheel- 
held all the mineral 
re known to exist. 

Mf what may be called, as 
artificial fertility, and 
lity has hardly yet 
fertility is so much 


Hilit fité an insignificant in 
the agriculture of the world : but in the dis- 
tant future a much larger portion of our 
crops must be grown by artificial fertility. 
The Falls of Niagara, and the wasted power 
of our streams, may some day be employed | 
in the manufacture of nitric acid from the | 
nitrogen of the atmosphere. An abundant | 
and cheap source of nitrates for the temper- | 
ate portion of the earth, and irrigation for | 
the tropical portion where the rainfall is de-| 
ficient, would increase the crops of the world 
to an almost unlimited extent, and these are 
operations which we may fully expect to be 
carried out when the fitting time arrives. 
Nore.— American readers will bear ia 
mind that the word “corn” is always under- 
stood in England as including grain in gen- 
eral, and by no means restricted (as in this; 4 large number of Market Gardeners 
country) to Indian corn— (Con. County| t#ke part. 
Gentleman. 


: Meeting of Farmers 


At the New Englind Aricultural Hall, 


Ploughman Building, 45 Milk 8t., 
Boston, Saturday, Feb 12, 1887. 


[HELD UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS PLOUGHMAN ASSOCIATION.-| 


REPORT CONCLUDED 


OF THE 


SECOND DAY’S DISCUSSION 


ON THE 


Application of Fertilizers 


Market Garden Croys 


Hon. JAMES J.H. GREGORY leads. 


wn 


’ 





A LIVELY DISCUSSION FOLLOWS 


IN WHICH 


| BENJAMIN P. WARE, President of 
the Essex County Agricultural Seciety, 
occupies the Chair. 


THE PLAGUE OF THE MICRO- 
SCOPE. 


Phonographically Reported expressly 


It is an old story how a European, possessed 
7 for the Mass. Ploughman. 


of a powerful microscope, approached a Brah- 
man priest and requested him to inspect 
some delicious fruit he was about to eat. In 
the eye of the Brahman all life is sacred, a 
part of the diety, and he would suffer the 
most painful tortures rather than kill the 
most loathsome parasite. Having acceded 
to the request, he begged the European to 
present him the microscope. As it was an 
instrument of considerable value, the petition 
was denied, but by persistent persuasion he 


|COPYRIGHT FOR THE SERIES APPLIED FOR. | 
[Report continued from last week.) 


REMARKS OF EDMUND HERSEY. 


Mr. Hersey—Mr. Chairman, I should be very 
happy to take part in the discussion, but I talked 
so much in public yesterday that I should like to 
excused. 

Mr. Ware—He has got minister’s sore throat, 
but we will favor him. 

Mr. Hersey—This is a subject which requires 
| considerable study in order to take up the ques- 
. — | tions intelligently. I think that the question of 
he instantly shattered it into a thousand | using commercial fertilizers is one of the most im- 
atoms, exclaiming, “You have destroyed the | portant, which can at the present time engage the 
happiness of mv life.” | attention of the farmer. I think we are using 

The microscope shows us that infusorial | hem ata loss for want of proper imformation 


: how best to use them. If they are to be used in 
germs are everywhere; in the water we drink, connection with barn manure, then we need to 


the air we breathe, and the food we eat; that | know just how much we should furnish of the 
flesh, fish, fowl or fruit swarm with these | three-elevenths of plant food, in addition to barn 
hideous germs, and we must absorb them | a to — up the balance, in order to pro- 

° : . . duce the crop that we are growing. As we know 
whether we like it or not. No strainer, no very well, barn manure does not contain just the 
right balance of these three elements for all the 
crops that we grow. Now the farmer has got to 
study out what it is, and it requires a great deal 
of thought. The most that I could say to the 
farmers present on this occasion would be this: 





finally succeeded in becoming its owner, when 


filter, can save us from their presence. In 

every particle of dust borne upon the breeze 

and settling over our furniture, carpets, pic- | 
tures or clothes, come millions of these foul 

entities ready to penetrate our nostrils at the 

least disturbance. *Even the common house- | 
fly, always a nasty plague, becomes still more | 
so when we learn that it carries microbes as | 
the bees carry pollen. 
And now to add to our catalogue of woes | 
and horrors, the medical jonrnals assert that 
even milk, the most universal hygienic pabu- 
lum, may be the means of transmitting in- 

fectious and epidemic diseases. ‘That since | 
1870, when attention was first directed to} 
the matter, it has been ascertained that at! 
least 100 forms of disease have been traced | 
to milk that has in some way become contam- 

inated with disease-breeding germs. They | 
assert that scarlet and typhoid fevers and 

diphtheria have certainly been disseminated 
in this way. That the properties of milk | 
readily absorb sych soluble particles in the | ‘Make yourselves as familiar as possible with the 
air, and the way it is usually handled before | principal elements of plant food. Make your- 
it reaches the consumer makes it a special | ¢!ves a8 familiar as possible with the wants of 
channel for transmitting the germs of disease. | en ee eae. Peer eS 


. ~ J ; }nearly as you can how much each one of the 
And now comes along the San Francisco | crops is going to take of the three different ele- 


EARLY FORCING HORN CARROT. 


Microscopic Society and partially sustains 
the statement of the medical journals. It 
seems that these enthusiastic explorers of the 
realm of the infinitely minute infinitesimal 
have had a committee investigating whether 
the presence of bacili tuberculosi may be 
found in cow’s milk. At the recent meeting 
of this society, the members of this commit- 
tee made an informal report, the substance 
of which was that milk from cows with tu- 
bercled mamme@ and lungs was often un- 
doubtedly tainted with bacilli; that rabbits 
and guinea-pigs, which had been fed on such 
milk, had died of tuberculosis—ali were 
agrecd that this form of tainted milk existed 
to some extent in this State. It was the 
general opinion that some of these microsco- 
pical pests might be expelled by centrifugal 
action, but the only sure way to kill them 
was the exposure of the milk to a temperature 
of 72 to 75 deg. centigrade, and they were 
satisfied that the question was serious enough, 
now that the city was greatly alarmed at the 
spread of diphtheria, to warrant the authori- 
ties in subjecting the dairies that supply this 
city to a strict inspection. The committee 
will continue its investigations in this direc- 
tion, and a more full and formal report of 
this mysterious cause of disease may be ex- 
pected at no distant day. However this may 


ments, and supply that balance to your land as 
well as you can. You need also to know what 
your land has been treated with if you are going 
to make an intelligent study of it.” I don’t be- 
lieve that any man can go on a piece of land and 
succeed who knows nothing about it, who does 
not know how it has been manured years before. 
I don’t believe he can go on to his land otherwise 
and use commercial fertilizer to the best advan- 

p. I believe he needs to kno, for several 
years, what has been put into it, and also what 
has been put on to it, and also what has been 
taken off from it in order to put on just the right 
proportion of fertilizer. 

The Use of Phosphate. 

There is one point more which I will speak of, 
which I think is important. I believe in the use 
of super-phosphate, using them, as many of us do 
in the hill, for the purpose of forcing our plants. 
I believe that we are using it too strong. I believe 
that putting it on in the way in which we apply 
it, we oftentimes injure the roots of the plants 
So that we hurt them instead of benefitting them. 
Numerous experiments that I have tried in this 
| direction convince me that by reducing the super- 
| phosphates as you buy it, with thoroughly de- 
; composed muck,—swamp-muck is what I have 
| used for several years,—you may reduce it two or 

three times. That is, you can put in two or three 
as much dry muck as the super-phosphate, and if 
you put this in the hill, you will get equally as 
good results as you will from clear super-phos- 
phates. I think we are using our manure ata 
}loss by using them in the hill unmixed. We 
| might take pains enough to mix them with the 





tea | 


warm place with a southern exposure should | 
be provided, and the fowls be well supplied | 


| necticut, should each plant two trees, as is 

attempted in some States, we should have | 
| three hundred thousand planted in a single 
| year. Some will plant more, and others none, 
| will make many others. 

To the teaching of forestry in schools, the 
objection at once arises “the course of study | 
| is already overcrowded,” and this fact I ad- | 
mit. But trees and tree-planting form a fit 
subject for the oral now in | 
all our best schools. Every pupil should | 
| thus be led to recognize our common trees, | 

and distinguish them by each of the six dis- 
tinctive marks. Such lessons need occupy 
very little time. Those talks on trees, which 
| Superintendent Peoslee says, “were the 
most profifable lessons the pupils of Cincin- | 
natti ever had in a single day,” occupied | 
only the morning of Arbor Day, the after- 
noon being given to the practical work. 

Such talks will lead our youth to observe 
and admire our noble trees, and to realize that | 
they are the grandest products of nature, and | 
form the finest drapery that adorns this earth 
lin al) lands. 

The educational effect of such work, the es- 
thetic influence, the growth of heart and mind 
| thus secured, are of priceless value. Tree- 
| planting isa grand discipline in foresight. It 
| is always planting and planning for the future 
—{Report Connectieut Board of Agriculture, 
1887. 





Tue Russian Wueat Crop.—According to 
the report of the Russian Minister of Agri- 
culture, the deficiency on the Winter wheat 
crop of 1886 was about twenty-seven per 
ent. as compared with the averages of the 
last four years. But an increase of about 
four per cent. on Spring wheat averaged over 
the same period. Hence the wheat crop of 
Russia, thongh considerably under the aver- 
age of the last four years, was still several 
million bushels in excess of that of 1885. 


— Word comes from Washington “that the 
secretary of the interior has directed the com- 
missioner of the general land office to surve 
and plat‘ preparatory to appraisment an 
sale, all of the lands embraced in the several 
abandoned military reservations which have 
been turned over to the custody of the inte- 
rior department, under the provisions of the 
act of June 5, 1884. ‘The order directs that 
as each reservation is subdivided and —_ 
it shall be at once so reported to the —-. 
ment, that appraisers may be appointed and 
the lands offered for sale at as early day as 
possible. It is stated that these reservations 
cover an area of about 700,000 acres, and in- 
clude some of the choicest agricultural lands 
in several states and territories, in which 
they are located, as follows: Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Dakota, Idaho, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, New Nexico, Nevada, Utah, Wash- 





with manure. 


|P 


The question whether the suil is a labo- 
ratory or a mine has already been discussed 
by us in one or two publications. Whether 
the microscopic dust which comes to us from 


garden | but, when success is assured, the example | other worlds furnishes us with any phos- 


phate or potash I do not know, but apart 
from this, I believe that every pound re- 
moved by stock or crops is so much taken 
from the amount in the soil, and in conse- 
quence so much reduction of its fertility. In 
regard to the nitrogen the matter is still un- 
settled, as ammonia in a small quantity is 
furnished every year by the rain, while sev- 
eral men of science lave endeavored to 
rove that plants or soils, or both, obtain 
arge supplies of nitrogen from the atmos- 
here. 

Last summer Dr. Gilbert attended a meet- 
ng at Berlin when several papers were read 
on the subject, and he himself read a aper 
showing that on a soil in one of our fields, 
j where no manure containing nitrogen had 
been applied for nearly forty years, a crop of 
lucern during the last five or six years had 
from some source obtained about 800 lbs. of 
nitrogen, or between 100 and 200 lbs. per acre 
per annum. Dr. Gilbert stated that within 
| the range of the roots of this deeply rooting 
| plant the acre of land contained 20,000 Ibs. 
of nitrogen, and that there was no evidence 
to prove that the nitrogen contained in the 
lucern did not come from the soil. That 
wheat, growing in the salt field and almost 
touching the lucern, cannot obtain more 
than about 15 lbs. per acre of nitrogen, 
while the lucern can obtain more than ten 
times that amount, is a,fact of the greatest 
practical importance, and shows us the im- 
mense value of the leguminous plants to the 
practical farmer. To him it is a matter of 
indifference whether the source of the nitro- 
gen in these plants is the atmosphere or the 
soil; it is quite sufficient for him that his 
surface soil is enriched and his corn crops 
are increased. 

Perhaps it may be said that it equally 
matters little whether we restore our soils to 
their former state of fertility, or whether we, 
by other means, grow as crops as for- 
merly upon our comparatively impoverished 
soils. It is, however, as well that the dis- 
tinction between the two should be kept in 
view. My previous article was in answer to 
one writtten by A. P. S., a gentleman with 
whom I have had much correspondence. He 


| 


organic matter which they origi 
tained ; and at the same time he has an utter 
contempt for nitrogen, whether it be as am- 
monia, nitrates, or animal refuse such as 
bl 


A.P.S. appears to be fortunately situated 
in to his farm, and has plenty of 
waste land from which he can obtain fertil- 





ngton Territory, and Wyoming Territory. 


ity. Every one is not so fortunate in this 
respect, and if he were, it is by no means 


is a strong advocate for the restoration of | 
the fertility of our soils by putting back the | 
y con- | 


ar ; " , soil, or compost them with the soil, but even then 
be, the opinions of these microscopists, predi- | the plants are going to find the fertilizer too stro’ 
cated upon rare and exceptional cases, should | © grow well. butif you will mix it with mack, 
not be allowed to become a scapegoat to | it gets neutaalized in a measure, and the practical 
bear away the-sine of our foul sewers, d | results, with me, have been that it is better re- 
— ration » Gamp | duced than when it is used full strength. 
decayed houses, and the need of a gene-| I throw out these remarks so that you may try 
ral rigid cleansing and purification of all | the experiment another year. It is worth while 
parts of the city.—{ Pacific Rural Press. to know if we can buy a ton of super-phosphate 
and — it one-half or two-thirds, if it will do 
| just as well, for you know very well that you get 
—Aseie h a ol i ch about the whole of the super-phosphate first 
, a9 al — Le ft um and cherry (year. It is not carried over to another year. If, 
rees on undary lines of farms in- as I have said, you can reduce it one-half or two- 
terfere very little with cultivation, and their thirds, and it does the same thing, you may feel 
fruit is produced almost without cost after | that you are making some gain and spending your 
the trees are well established, while at the | Fall ee a — advantage than if you put & on 
same time they may serve a useful purpose ae 


a Zs A Listener—Mr. Chairman, I think that Mr. 
vo tay to mitigate the force of driving Hersey is correct on that point. I have planted 


potatoes on super-phosphate reduced with muck 
—Prof. Foster, who predicted last Sum- and got double the potatoes that I did on clear 
mer that this would be a cold Winter, with ee ld T , 

: | . ARE—I would suggest, in reply to that, 
= fluctuations of po ace | now ad-| sithough this is without doubt true, if a small 
Vises ice men to “4 up large quantities of | amount of super-phosphate was used, mixed with 
ice, as there will be a large demand for it | the soil, would it not answer every purpose ? 
next Summer, and the opportunities for | Mixing Saper-phosphate With the Soil. 
gathering ice will not be so favorable the| Mn. Hersey—There are two reasons why I 
following Winter. should rather mix it In the first place, if you 
} put in a small amount, you don’t get clear of its 
—In few respects are farmers as a class so | strength, unless you take particular pains. The 
untrue to their best interests and so negli- my oe is that it is thought,—that is some of 
gent of duty to their families as in the fail- | 2% *hink we have found out,—that if we take 
ure to provide for their own tables from their | thoroughly decomposed vegetable muck, if it has 


| been properly sweetened and has been out for two 
own —_ a regular and full supply of the | or three years, there is a good deal of plant food 
several v 


tables and fruits adapted to their | in it itself. Now, when you mix it with super- 
soil and climate. phosphate, you are not only preparing their super- 
| phosphate so that it will be just the right s 
—The State Board of Agneulture of Indi- | for use for plant food, but you are also pre 
ana met and heard the financial report of the | it 80 that the plants will get food out of the muck 
last fair read. The total receipts were $40,- } which you put into the super-phosphate. Thus 
$14.54. Expenditures, including $9,419 for | Yt a7 using up the material which is found on 
premiums, $5000 ee tends sedemned. end almost every farm, and giving it a value from $40 
$2,257 for on , $29,118,- 


_ bom to $50 a ton. 
30, leaving a cash balance of $11,695,24.. The | cq nsetal rewe et of Artin 
tion of the Board will be 








, is a very 
successful grower of vegetables. believe he de- 
— largely on manures aud not on fertilizers. 
t that is so, we should like to hear why. 
Mr. Hrtt—I have not had mach 
with fertilizers. ‘ ~ e 
Mr. Ware—lIs it because you find li 
for fertilizers ? - oo a 
Mr. Hiti—I use but a small amount compared 
with the barn manure I use. 
Mr. Grecory—I should 
what the manure cost a cord 





mt or 


r rm ad 
eontinued. 


—The Mammoth Red Etampes Pumpkin is 
excellent for pies—superior I think to the 
best of the ordinary field pumpkins. I: grows 
to a very large size, but in doing so does not 
become cearse and —T. Though usually 
called a pumpkin the Etampes has the 
fleshy stem and the salmon-colored skin and 
flesh of the Turban squash. 


—The Board of Directors of the California 
State Agricultural Society is urging the State 
Usngresssional delegation to use effort to 
secure the adoption 
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Mr. Grecory—Do you weigh it? 
Great Difference in Manure. 





slaughter hogs. He has from to forty team 
horses. This was their manure and the offal from 
the hogs. We paid four dollars and a half a cord 
there and it costs from three dollars to three dol- 
| lars and a half to team it. So it costs about seven 
dollars and a half on my place. It was composed 
of what the hogs had consumed of corn, and 
what the highly fed horses had consumed, and 
was very rich. We are a little particular in the 
use of fresh stable manures, and they cost us 
some $5, $6 and #7 a cord. When the teams lay 
it down at our places they charge $7 a cord, and 
, there is a great deal of it teamed. There is one 
nestion I should like to ask Mr. Gregory, and 
| that is whether it is always safe to take a plant 
and analyze it, and say it is composed of so many 
parte, and to try to find out what we should feed 
it? 


Mr. Grecory—That is a good question, Mr. 
Chairman. No, it is not wholly, because some 
my have a peculiar ways of getting food. 

ake wheat, for instance, the finest wheat, and 
you will find that there is in itso much nitrogen 
jand and potash. But if you 

g0 to work and try to supply the ni 
according to the analysis, you could not do it. 


PEERLESS WHITE-SPINED CUCUMBER. 


Wheat is a very dainty feeder. You must get 
more nitrogen than the analysis shows in order to 
getacrop. You must consider also the habits of 
the plant. Asa general rule, an analysis of the 
plant will give what it needs. If we take the 
plant apart we see how many things it is com- 
posed of and so say that we must take the same 
things in putting it together again. But this rule 
must be modified by the pecultar habits of the 
plant. 


The Action of Potash. 

Mr. Hitt-I would like to ask something 
further about the action of potash, what the plant 
food does. Does it not also act as a liberator? I 
understand you to say that it will be an agent to 
liberate plant food from the soil. You lay more 
stress on that than you did two years ago. 

Mr. Grecory—That is caustic potash. But 
that is my opinion and my interpretation of the 
action of potash in German salts that we have in 
common plants, is that it is not like the potash in 
wood ashes. Take silica. It is not soluble in 
water. But where potash comes in connection 
with it, it makes silicate of potash, and becomes 
soluble and the plant takes itup. Take grass 
which is perfectly ripe and there is a good deal of 
silica on the outside. Itis gritty. That is caused 
by decomposition, by the action of the potash on 
the silica, and being soluble the plant has taken 
ay Potash is of service to help take up plant 
food, and my opinion,—and it is only an opinion, 
—is that this action is confined to the caustic 
form. 

Mr. Hiii—Is it not admitted that all plants 
take it up in a soluble form ? 


Mr. Grecory—Yes, it is 


Mr. Hitt—With a large amount of potash in 
the soluble form, is it not fair to suppose that a 
plant will take up a great deal more than it 
needs ? 


Mr. Grecory—I don’t know. Plants like ma- 
nure, and are liable to take up more than they 
need 

Mr. Hiti—If you take salt and put it round a 
cherry tree, it will take up so much in a year or 
two that it will be death to the tree. A cherry 
tree, or a pear tree will take up the salt and make 
the fruit as strong as a salt pickle, but the tree 
will go on and bear fruit until it is killed. 

Mr. Grecory—I have known plums as salt as 

a pickle. 
Mr. H1LL—To-day you have dealt largely in 
potash as liberating the other ingredients. You 
admit that there is enough in the soil for future 
use, if we can make it available. Is it not a fact 
that in using it as available for manure, that it 
acts as a liberator in the soi! fora long term, till 
every particle of it is lost? Does it not aerate the 
soil and liberate more than analysis will show ? 


Does Stable Manure Affect the Soil. 
Mr. Grecory—I don’t think that stable ma- 
nure has any peculiar ability in liberating the ele- 
ments in the soil. Potash and lime are both liber- 
ators, and are good to use where there is a good 
deal of vegetable matter. Lime, especially in low 
land, comes in and changes vegetable matter into 
plant food and decomposes it. Potash, being a 
powerful alkali, acts in the same way. I don't 
think that stable manure acts in any special way 
to free what there is in the soil It may act inthe 
carbonaceous matter which we call humus, but 
that is due toits mechanical effects. The more 
manure that it has the more it holds moisture in 
store. But if you apply lime it will unlock the 
elements in the humus. Lime is a sinvular thing 
in some respects. In limestone regions it acts 
most powerfully on land underlaid by limestone. 
In Europe it plays an important part. 

Mr. Hersey—Mr. Chairman, I don’t like to 
differ from the gentleman who has just taken his 
seat, but I must differ from him in regard to the 
action of barn manure. I believe that barn 
manure helps decompose the elements in an easily 
decomposed soil. He will admit, I suppose, that 
in the process of decomposition, there is formed 
from it carbonic acid gas, which goes off from the 
manure and mingles with the soil. It penetrates 
into and helps decompose the soil. That is a rea- 
son for using barn manure, although on analysis 
it does not appear to be worth so much as the fer- 
tilizers, which analyze more. But it is what the 
farmers have wo do with, and itis worth more 
than it analyzes, because on the decomposition of 
the soil, it lets loose the plant food which is locked 
up in the soil. I believe that Iam borne out in 
this view by Dr. Goessmann. I think that is the | 

and he takes. I put that question direct to 

im, not a great while ago, at a public meeting, | 
and he stated 7 he had no doubt that it did de- | 
com) the soil in a measure and let loose plant 
—_ 


| 





| 
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The Alkaline action of the Soil. } 
Mr. Grecory—Let me say that the gentleman 
is right. I stand corrected there. I had in view 
the alkaline action of the soil. All vegetable mat- 
ter —— and makes carbonic acid gas, and | 
I will modify my statement to that effect. 1 don’t | 
stand here as a thorough expert from top to bot- | 
tom on this thing, by any means. I am learning | 
like all of you, and these matters were not a part 
of my college studies. You can learn about them 
as well as I can, and in the press of my business, 

I have got such results as I have. 

Mr. Caren—There are different opinions in 

to this lime. It acts so as to liberate am- | 

— which I suppose goes off into the air. | 
Bat if you use gypsum it fixes the ammonia in | 
urine and other manures. Now if lime liberates | 
it, how is it safe to use it in any form ? 

Mr. Grecory—The soil is a great absorber of | 
food and stores it up, and I think that the action 
of lime is to make plant food more available to | 
be taken up by the soil. By Mr. Hersey’s opin- | 
ion, —and he gave a good practical suggestion, —I 
was thinking whether there is not some plant food 
thus set free, especially from our phosphates. I 
mistrust it, but I don’t know. Perhaps he has 
investigated, or knows Prof. Goessmann’s opinion 
aboutit. Cannot this acid be put on muck, mak- 
ing plant food and be neutralized ? 

Mr. Hersey -I know nothing about the chem- 
ical points, but I know by practical test. 


Experimentiag with Fertilizer. 

Mr. TeeLe of West Acton—Mr. Chairman, I 
came in here to learn what I could about fertili- 
zers. I have used them a great many vears. Last 

I used fifteen tons, and I have experimented | 
different —. There are great advantages in 
them which one can readily see. I have 
made my own and have bought some, but I have 
bought a majority of it, because an honest man 
can make it cheaper then I can. There is one 
int which I should like to speak about, and that 
in regard to getting all the benefit from fertili- 
zerin one year. Itis true in one sense that this 
can be done, but in another sense it is not true. 
tried an experiment last year. 
one end of an old strawberry bed where there was 
and I turned it over. 
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I found that he had been {using it too liberally. 
He thought he had been using the same as I had, 
but he had really being using about 15°0 pounds 
to the acre. I never use so much for potatoes, 
and so I kept track of the land and found that I 
had about a double crop in the fall. This fertili- 
zer is very good for raising carrots, and I have 
raised from 1200 to 1600 bushels to the acre. I 
used about one ton of phosphate to the acre. I 
find it also excellent for onions. I think that men 
will get most from phosphate if it is used in the 
raw state. I like it in that condition. 

Mr. Grecory—Is your bone treated 
acid ? 


with 


Grinding Bone with Potash. 
Mr. Teete—No, sir, itis ground up fine. I 
have sometimes had the manufacturers put in 
otash with it. I use about two tonsa year. I 
ave bought the muriate, and I have bought the 
kainit. "f tried kainit on a light piece of ground, 
well reduced, and put on about 400 pounds to the 
acre. I sowed it on broadcast, and the next year 


i get over double the grace | bed hed io mane i her people 
rate of three tons to the acre. I the same 


piece four years after, and applied muriate of pot- 
ash, and I never saw where it went. The fertili- 
zer contained about five per cent. of muriate. So 
that land contained all the potash it needed. We 
want to know how we can grow heavy crops, and 
raise them at the leastexpense. We don’t come 
here to see about anything else. 

Mr. Ware—Mr. Hunt of Concord is a practi- 
cal man. Shall we hear from you, Mr. Hunt? 

Mr. Hunt—Mr. Chairman, I am interested in 
this subject incommon with all farmers. I have 
used in the course of my operations a good deal of 
commercial fertilizers in common with what 
manure I have made on my own farin. I cannot 
getalong without them. I think that in these times 
it behooves us all to be sure that we can have 
good crops. But we cannot grow them without 
manure, and enough of it. I think that those of 
us who live on farms at a distance need to use fer- 
tilizers more than those who live near the city, 
and can get stable manure. It is cheaper to get 
it near here, than at ( oncord, where I live. Ican 
use it for all common farm crops,—for asparagus 
and hay and almost all kinds of fruit. For fruit 
I use almost entirely commercial fertilizers. I 
have usually bought the raw material and mixed 
it myself in various ways. Bone has been my 
great stand by, and ashes in-~re form = “henI 
first commenced operation: tried dissolving 
bone in sulphuric acid, but 1 concluded that it did 
not pay. I have tried dissolving them in potash, 
and one year I used nearly a ton of potash dis- 
solving bones. Itis a very effectual way, but I 
think it is not very economical. 

Mr. Caren—How did you apply the potash, 
in what state ? 

Mr. Hunr—My plan of operations was to take 
potash and dissolve it in a large forty-gallon 
kettle with water, and then put the bone in a heap 
and pour the dissolved potash upon it. In that 
way it would be mixed up, if left for a week or 
two. It will heat some. I have covered it with 
plaster usually. 

Mr. Caren Gypsum, that is. 


Mr. Hvntr—Potash in that shape is in a hard 
form and somewhat difficult to break up. Some- 
times you have got to be very careful in handling 
it. But it does dissolve the bone very effectually 
Mr. Ware—Are they whole bones, or cracked ? 
Mr. Hunt—They are ground bones. I think 
that dissolving whole bones would be a pretty 
long process, although it could be done in time 
enough. I think there is danger in the process of 
using ammonia. I think any one must be very 
careful in following any such plan as that, be- 
cause there will be quite an amount of heat 
evolved from the mixture, and unless the vessel 


LARGE OVAL PURPLE EGG-PLANT, 
is carefully covered, there will be great loss of 
ammonia. I think it is better for the farnfers to 
get sulphuric acid. It is not of so much value. 
Potash isof more value I think that farmers 
should buy their materials when they can and 
mix them themselves. They should buy accord- 
ing to analysis. I believe that in every locality 
where fertilizers are used to a considerable ex- 
tent, they should unite and buy raw material at 
wholesale prices, and mix them themselves. 
They should buy only by analysis, and then they 
would know just what they are doing. This is 
done in some localities already. In the town of 
Ashby, they unite in that way. They buy their 
materials and know just what they get, and cer- 
tainly get them at reduced cost from what they 
would otherwise have to pay. I think it will be 
for the interest of farmers everywhere, where 
commercial fertilizers are used to a considerable 
extent,—and their use is increasing every day,— 
to unite in that way and buy at wholesale. The 
profits of farming, even with the best manage- 
ment, are not any too great, and every item of 
expense that can be saved is so much gain. I think 
that, as time goes along, we shall use more and 
more of these fertilizers, and every farmer will 
find out that it is impossible to grow crops profita- 
bly without having sufficient fertilizer to carry 
them aiong. 





Which Fertilizer! 

Which fertilizer should be bought is a matter 
of the plants, and of common sense. If stable 
manure could be bought without much expense, 
I should certainly use it. But where I am, I have 
grown grapes for twenty years, and since the time 
that { set those vines out, there has never been 
used on them any kind of stable manure. They 
have grown entirely on commerical fertilizers, and 
when itis said that such fertilizers exhaust the 
soil, itis not so. Commercial fertilizers are just 
as good and enduring as stable manure. That 
has been my experience, and I believe that it is 
the experience of every man who has used them 
constantly, if he really gets what he thinks he 
buys. I think there is one gain in using stable 
manure over fertilizers. The materials having 
passed through the animals are in just the state 
to be taken up by the plants, and there is a me- 
chanical effect on the soil by the use of stable 
manure which is of much yalue in itself. That 
has to be taken into consideration. 

A ListenerR—tave you tested the value of 
different kinds of ashes * 

Mr. Hunt—I have bought ashes a good deal. 
I have used potash, which costs four and one half 
cents a pound. I have used ashes bought in the 
neighborhood and in Canada, the latter by the 
carload. I then also used muriate of potash. 

Tue ListeneR—Have you ever used cotton- 
seed ashes ? 

Mr. Hunt-—No, sir. I have never used them. 

Tue Listensr— How did you buy the Canada 
ashes ? 

Mr. Hun1—By the bushel, or by the ton. 

Tue ListeNER— an you tell us what they 
cost ? 

Mr. Hunt-Last year they were about thirty 
cents abushel. They are about $12 a ton this 
year. 

Tue Listener—Did you ever use lime ash, or 
the Thomaston ash ? 


Lime Mixed With Yuck. 

Mr. Hunt—No, sir. I have used a great deal 
of lime mixed with muck, and will say that it is 
very good to use on grape uines, especially on 
poor soil. There is nothing which will so tend to 
the development of roots as bone and ashes mixed 
with muck. If you take a shovelful and put it in 
the hill where you are setting out grape vines, 
where the land is rather poor, this mixture of bone 
and ashes with muck will tend more to the devel- 
opment of roots, than a shovelful of manure. It 
is worth more than anything else you can put 
there. So it is with grapes or raspberries. 

Tue Listener—I can get Thomaston lime and 
plenty of muck. 

Mr. Ware—There is probably little value in 
those lime ashes. ‘They have been tested. 


It contains much salt from salt-petre that is used, 
and there is a little ammonia left in it. It is used 


| brought into use, and my first experience was a 
complete success. I tried it on the corn crop, and 
| got ninety bushels of shelled corn to the acre with 
| fertilizer costing $18 a ton. When I made this 
| statement publicly certain farmers said it was due 
to the condition of the land before. Now this 
was the first year that there had been corn on it, 
and the year before there was a crop of cabbages, 
and vou all know how a cabbage crop exhausts 
the svil, if you use less than five cords of manure 
to the acre. I claim that the fertilizer was a com 
plete success, and it produced the heaviest crop of 
corn up tothe present time that I bave ever known 
to be raised in that part of the county where I 
live. We have as good land as farmers have in 
any part of the state. «4 Ad e 

Then I wished to try the fertilizer on the onion 
crop. So I used the same piece of land the next 
year for onions. It produced perhaps 500 bushels 
tothe acre The next year! used the same piece 
of land, and with no other manure than commer 
cial fertilizer. I raised 750 bushels of as hand- 
some onions as Il ever saw. It is often the case 
w tell about one acre that they take e 

Li and reckon it as so much to the 
acre. I tried a little piece on the moist side of 
the lot and it produced at the sale of 950 bushels 
to the acre, but I consider it fair to count the 
whole acre, on which I raised 750 bushels. 

A LISTENER 
ply to the acre. 

Mak. Kinc—About 800 pounds, sowed broad- 
cast, which I think is a suitable quantity for 
onions. 


How much fertilizer did you ap- 


Tue LISTENER 
vate it in ? 


Should be Ploughed in. 

Mr. Kinc—With onions it should to worked 
in just as near the top as possible. I am satisfied 
of that by experience. I have often put on the 
same amount of fertilizer, one-half harrowed in 
with the Thomas harrow, and one-half pulverized 
in with a pulverizer. I got just aboat such onions 
for four or five years. I have fifteen acres of 


Did you plough it in or culti- 


MUSHROOM, 


grass land, and on one-half of the piece I have 
put fertilizer, and on the other half from eight to 
ten cords of coarse manure. I fully tried the ex- 
periment and in every instance the fertilizer has 
beat. 

Mr. WARE 
on to the acre 
Mr. Kinc—Fourteen hundred pounds to the 
acre,—nothing more,—seven bags This coming 
year I shall use mostly fertilizer, and shall use a 
ton to the acre. David Warren says that the last 
tenth of the manure you put on is what produces 
the heavy corn. It may be so with fertilizers 
As Mr. Hersey says, I should want to know what 
was the condition of the land and what kind of 
manures had been used the year before. I once 
took up an old pasture of twelve acres which had 
never been ploughed before and never had had 
any manure put on it. I raised a good crop of 
corn there with nothing on it but fertilizer. There 
was a strip two or three feet wide where by acci 
dent the fertilizer was not distributed at all. In 
other places the corn was from eight to ten feet 
high, and this was only two or three feet high and 
did not have a single ear on it. 


Mr. Ware—I want this understood. Where 
the corn did not grow, there was no fertilizer 
used. Was it put on by a machine 

Mr KINe 

Mr. WARE 
acre ? 

Mr. Kino—I put on $13 worth. One of the 
heaviest cabbage crops lever raised was grown 
on nothing but fertilizer. A farmer may use from 
eight to ten cords to the acre of as good manure 
as he can find in Boston, and I will use commer- 
cial fertilizer alone and will be even with him 
every time. I hada brother who planted pop- 
ping corn six years on a hillside, and the sixth 
year, with no other dressing but fertilizer, the crop 
was as good as ever. I think it is better to apply 
fertilizers according to the formula, if possible. I 
once planted half an acre with cabbages, and fer- 
tilized according to the formula for potatoes, and 
I found thatthe potato formula was not at all 
adapted tocabbages. Each crop should be fer- 
tilized accoruing to the formula adapted to it. 


How much fertilizer did you put 


It was put on by a machine. 
How much did you put on to the 


Difference between Phosphate and 
Superphosphate 
Mr. Hersey—I want to make a word of ex- 
planation, for I don't think I made myself uan- 
derstood when I said that superphospbates can 
be got out of the ground the first year. Farmers 
don’t distinguish between phosphates and super- 
phosphates, but there is a great difference Super- 
phosphate is phosphate in that condition where it 
is immediately available for plant food. Phos- 
phate may be found in one form in phosphate 
rock. It may be treated with acid, and it may be 
left in a condition to last for several years. 
Coarse ground bone will last for twenty years. It 
depends entirely on what condition your fertilizer 
is in and how long it will last. I spoke particu- 
larly of superphosphate which is in condition to 
be soluble in water and immediately available. 
Mr. Ware-I want to call your attention to 
one fact which has been developed by Mr. King’s 
statement. His 1400 pounds of commercial fer- 
tilizer at two cents a pound, or $40 a ton, would 
be 828. Eight or ten cords of manure, and he 
would use probably ten on the land, at $8 a cord 
would be $80 for manure against $28 for fertili- 
zer, showing a very great difference, besides the 
iabor of hauling the manure, in favor of fertilizer 
when you consider the actual cost of the crop. 
This closes the discussion. I will announce 
that the meeting a week from to-day will be on the 
subject of soiling, and will be led by Hon Warren 
Brown of Hampton Falls, New Hampshire. It is 
a very important subject. The meeting is ad- 
journed. 


MARKETING DAIRY PRODUCIS. 


Selling cream to the creamery gives the 
farmer as much money, on an a as 
does selling butter at the stores. On farms 
where it ‘s impracticable to make first-class 
butter, from a lack of time or other cause, 
selling cream in nice condition is much the 
better method. Indeed, dairy farming is re- 
duced to comparatively simple business—if 
breeding and feeding stock can be referred 
to as simple—where the work ends with 
skimming the cream. Many farmers do not 
care to incur the trouble and expense of pro- 
viding an outfit, and to learn the best method 
of manufacturing and marketing gilt-edge 
butter. They sell the cream, using the skim 
milk as food for calves and pigs, and th 
manure to improve the farm. Though the 
direct returns from the cream are not large, 
this method of farming is profitable, because 
of the aid it gives to other departments of 
the farm, and the increased fertility it adds 
to the soil. The largest paofits in dairy ing 
are realized by thrifty, progressive farmers 
who make nice butter and supply it directly 
to consumers. Many who practice it realize 
double or even more than doubie, the profits 
of those who sell their butter at the country 
stores.—| Prairie Farmer. 


FEED THE COWS WELL. 





| 
Mr. Hunt—I have no experience whatever | 
with them. We make some use of powder waste. | 


| will come out 


Some farmers and dairymen reason that 
when the price of butter is low, it does not 
pay to feed well. They say. “There is no 
money in the business anyway. The cows 
all right in the spring, when 


ofitably on grass. I think it is valuable and|they get on grass.” “Guess I won’t put 


ave used it for several years. But I can get bet- | 
ter results from other sources. 
Mr. Ware—The discussion to-day has been | 
very largely theoretical. There has not been very 
much of practical resultsshown. Now, down in 
Essex County, where | ¢ ome Som, the farmers 
are ing large crops of vegetables on commer- 
cial Certitiners Sone. They raise from 1000 to 
1100 bushels tu the acre,—premium crops,—and 
Now, we have here a man 


REMARKS OF JAMES P. KING. 
Mz. Kixo—When I firet 





any grain into them, and no more hay than 
they will get along with.” So = feed 
lighter, probably do not shelter well, and 
the cows give a very small quantity of poor 
milk, from which the women folks can get 
but little butter, and that of inferior quality. 
Any farmer pursuing this course, virtually 
loses all the feed he gives the cows, just as 
an engineer would lose all the fuel he used 
under the boiler, if he should —% only 
steam enough to move the engine, but not 
enough to drive any machinery. A certain 
amount of food is to maintain the 
life of the cow, and it is the surplus beyond 
this “food of maintenance” that returns a 
rofit. Leaving plows to rust outin the 
ast furrow, or implements to rot in the field, 
is not more ruinous than half starving cows, 
under pretext that dairy products do not 
i h pri Ifthere is any time when 


dairy wi hould have _ care ery 
cows 8. 
ow-priced.—[ rai- 


feed, it is when butter is 
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887 STALLIONS! 


1887 


At Island Stock Farm. 
HARRY H. HALE, Prop’r. 


Chestnat 


VA DER S3ls, 


Stallion, 15 21-2 hands, foaled 


1883. Weight, 1079 Ibs. 


SIRED BY 


ot Nuatwood, 2.18}; Wedge 
Viking, 2.204; Kingpin, 2.20) 


dam of Mambrino Gift, 


H, 
| Dam, WATERWITC Undine, 2. 355 


2.20; Viking, 2.20}; Scotland, 2.22 


OWN BROTHER TO VAIMANG, 2.20 1-2. 
mited number of mares at $50.00 the season. 


BRADFORD LAMBERT, 


Chestnut Stallion, 15.2 hands. 
Foaled 1884. 


SIRED BY 


ISON LAMBERT 748 


Record 2.27. 


| Dam by REDP ATH. Trial 2.20, 


Will serve a limited number of mares at $15.09 the seuson. 


see 


PERCHERON STALLION, 


MAJOR DOME, “Yc 
4e 
By MADERE, 1386, 
Will make the season & 


— 


BUCKTHORN 2197, “ 


Ry HERO OF THORNDALE 549; sire of Alice 
I 0; Pairy Gift, 2 24 
Ww the seasom at $25.00, to Insure. 


E AGL E WOOD 3ils. 


by Mambrino Patcheron. 


Bay 


ty mares, at $25.00 the season 


~ 
4 


, pilack Stallion. 


MORRILL, Jr 46, sire of 


enty mares, at @20.00 each. 


Stallion. 


Stallicn. 


Foaled 1854. 


Black Stallion, 15.2 hands. Foaled 1883. 
Weight 1575 lbs. 
Dam, RUSTIQUE, 4886. 
t $20.00 to insure a foal. 


Foaled 1879. 
Weight, 1055 Ibs. 


Dam, PEARL, by Cassius M. Clay, Jr., 22. 


15.2 hands high. 


Foaled 1884. 16.1 hands high. 


Dam, Monica, by Sentinel, 2.80; 


sire of Van Ar. 
min, 2.194; Grand Sentinel, : 27}. 


15.1 hands. 


Dam by Champion Morrill, by Old Morrill, 


—_—-__-» oe 


reavwe 


All bille and service fees payable before removal of mares. 


Yares hept and boarded at reasonable prices. 
Vo risks or abilities taken whatever. 


ae * 


BYRON CG. 


s and full information, address 


KIMBALL, 


Bex 215 BRAEFORD, MASS. 
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The 
The only herd of mature 


the 


’ CLOTWLOS WAS 
MLK RECORC 2602.88 2075. IN ONE 
vs in the Advanced Kegistry. 
vs this herd have averaged 20 Tbs. 1 « 
«in this herd have averaged 22 
stud of Clydes 
faiogue 


rhe 
{1 ths. 10jc ozs. of butter in a week. 


FRIESIANS. 


STOP! THEN! ENVESTIGATE! 
LAKESIDE STOCK FARM, HAS 

only Cow that has given 26,021 tbs. 2 ozs. of milk in 

a year 

only four year-old that has given 23,602 fhs. 10 ozs, 

in a year. 

only two-year old that has given 18,484 fbs. 

in a year. 


13 ozs. 


cows that has averaged. 17,166 
ths. | oz. in a year. H 
only herd of two year-olds that has averaged 12,465 
&., OZ. 1D & year 
only two-year-old Holstein-Friesian that has made 


»z, of butter in a week, 


ths. 1 oz. of butter in a week. 
lale Stallions, mares and filles and choice standard-bred Hambletonian stal- 
giving full records and pedigrees. 


In writing always mention the Ploughman. 


SMITHS, POWELL & LAMB, Syracuse. N. YW. 
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25 PER CENT. 
_ DARLING'S 
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rhis year five bitte 
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zers can be used with 


‘ Every farmer should 
stands at the head. A full line 
als at bottom prices 


LB. Darling Fertilizer Co. 


PAWTUCKET, R.I 


feents in Boston: PARKER & WO'D 
and C. MM. THOMPSON & CO 


A USEFUL CIFT. 


CROWN, STAMPIN 
actu ally worth Ss 
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m its second year, devoted to 
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HIRAM SIBI EY & co. 
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LORD & THOMAS, Advertising, 45 to 


49 Randolph St., Chicago, keep this paper on file 
make contracts with ADVERTISERS, 
LATEST IMPROVED 


HORSE POWER 





MACHINES! 


rhe most satisfactory machines in the market for 
. a ‘ % . 
Thresniag and Cleaning Grain 
AND SAWING WOOD. 


nae by all competent judges to be the 

most thoroughly reliable machines in the market, 

regarding easy draft, quantity and quality of work, 

and durebility Send tor 48-page phie 

giving full description and terms, FREB. 
Address 


A. W. GRAY’S SONS, 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
MIPDLETOWN SPRINGS, VT. 
se On Ex hibition and for sale by C.H 

Thompson & Co , TI Clinton St... Boston. 
july3—tt 


CHARLES HALL ADAMS 


HAS BEEN APPOINTED COMMISSIONER OF 
Deeps for the State of California, to reside 
in heres: Mass. 5mar3t 








Working Farmer Wanted. 


By April 1, on a shore farm pleasant situation 
on Narrazansett Bay), one who thoroughly under- 
stands farming, care of stock, &c; must be a man of 
push and energy and food charac ter; wife must 
make goud butter. Address W,, 62 E. 34th St. , New 
York; or P. Box 5246, Boston ; full particulars. 

S5mar2t 





“Farm For Sale.” 


Known as the THOMAS FARM at the head of 
OAKDALE VILLAGE (Town of West Boylston) 
five minutes walk trom four Stores, Post Office, 
Church—Massachusetts Central & Worcester & 
Nashua Railroad, two large Factories. Said Farm 
contains sixty-five acres of good land, 4 lar 
amount of wood, with exeellent acqueduct of water 





— UEsTER.N. Y. & CarcaGo, ILL. 


othe Meard Weed 
of « anada, Guaran- 
dunleached and pure in 
y. Send for circulars 


iy reliable goods, 
w M. E. FYFE & CO,, 
Clinton, Mase 


FOR SALE, 


HE REAL ESTATE known as the ‘M.- 

. ARDSOW mehes saTeU ‘TED IN 
wont ay even miles from Boston, on the 
Fo hy ine of the Boston ad Lowell railroad, at the 
e awum ng twelve passenger trains 
pe y The Bron consists of upward of 105 
7 y ind out 55 acres of which is covered 
r ming a mill pond and giving full con 

»wer with 10 feet head. The balance 

»wing and tillage, with some valu- 
There are three houses on the 

ge enough fortwo good tene ments, 
“i repair, and a very large Barn and 
yuse and at the Barn. The 

* railroad for a considerable 


mar! 


ation, nav 


i 
‘ 


uffords excellent tacilities for | 
run of grist mill 


hast one 

ipright board saw and wood-turning 

ete, wit . all tools necessary tor light 

od. work, and three water. 

} ag The above isa valuable Estate 

Or farming and masufacturing, and is particularly 

well adapted for the establishment of a large manu- 

facturing industry; having fifteen acres of land 

which can easily be tracked to connect with the rail. 

send os an be made an elegant summer residence if | 

exirec For further particulars apply 

MRS. A. P. RIK HARDSON ou t e Td 

wM Ww INN, Auctioneer, Woburn, Mass. . 


CORN SHELLER. 
Patented Nev. 23, 1986. 


Wy camaaruias effective, durable and 
cheap. Manufactured by the patentee, 


A. H. PATCH, CLARKSVILLE, TENN. 


Separates corn from the Cob, and does perfect work, 
The best small Sheller made. It may be 
teen in operation at 
220 Devenshire &¢., moom 320 
Boston, Nass : 


Dreuripticn and terms by mail if desired. 
janl 


running into House and Yard. Said Farm is one of 
| the best for Vegetables and is remarkably P leasantly 
| Situated. For further rticulars enquire or address 
| JORL WALEER Oakdale, Mass.,or A. ™. 
aS 456 Main St., Worcester. mar5-tf 


Hall's E nglish Food 


—PFOR— 


Horses, Cattle & Poultry 


UNEQUALLED FOR ITS 


Purity and Excellence 


By any similar preparation in the country. A de 
a licious po health-giving condiment. 


Read the following testimonial from Hon. GEro. 
B. Lorina, President New England Agricultural | 
Society 


Hall’s English Food Co.. 17 } ym me, 
street, Boston, Mass.. Dear Sir :— 


I have fed the Hall's + — Food tor —s ~ ap? | 
pay according te - — to =. Hore ze | 
Cattle being all at grass a’ is 
effect was all that could be aan. It ‘improved 4 
condition of the animals and gave them af -< 
energy for their work. I can highly reco 
Yours truly, no. B. ry 
Sent C. O. D. at the following prices: 
25-® Bag, 100 Feeds, 
o 200 “ 


50. 
1003 “ 400 “ 


HALL’S ENGLISH FooD co., 
12 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED in every town 
g@- Send for Circulars. Mention this paper. 
Anse 


10 Per Cent. investment. 
THE MASS. REAL ESTATE CO. 


earned | cent. net w its capital invested 
ey ot reread wow owne about half o mil- 
worth of first-class business real estate. 
of some of the 
men in New Send to office 
. GEO. LEONARD, Agent, 246 Wash. 
Boston, Mass.j feb26—4t 





—The French law just passed makes any- 
one intentionally selling any butter substitute, 
or any butter mixed with any other substance 
under’ the name of butter is liable to an 
imprisonment from six days to six months, to 
& fine of from fifty to three thousand francs, 
to have all his stock of the fraudilent substance 
confiscated, and to have the conviction pub- 
lished in the papers or placarded in the mar- 
ket in his own town, and posted on his house 
and shop, all at his own cost. 


—The receipts of fish at Gloucesteron Mon- 
day were the largest of the season. 


FARM FOR SALE, 


KNOWN AS 





The Kemp Manure Spreader 


Poultry Supplies. 


CN 


We are manufacturers, and sell purer geeds cheaper than any other firm. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES. 


HAVE YOU USED THE 
Oliver Chilled Plow, or The Perfect Side-Hill, 
The Improved North American Plc v? BUXT 


If not, you have not used the best. We are New England its for them, and wan‘ 
town. THOMPSON'S MORSE MOR, with nent & ‘4 ‘Attachment, 1 ein 
demand. Farmers say it isthe thing they have been in Lo A <j years. The teeth of the 





MOUNT PLEASANT 


S1OCK FARM, 
SOUTH VASSALBORO, ME 


240 acres; cuts from 76 to 100 tons No. 1 hay; has 
200,000 teet lumber and 3000 cords hard wood ce = 
place ; plenty fruit; 2 houses; 3 barns, 60 feet lon, 
tools, carriages, granaries, ko, all in good order 
a No. | tarm. 

Pastures well watered by lar, 
trout fishing. This is a « i coe cattle or horse farm ; 

cost me $13,000; will sell for $5000, as I have no use 
for it, and am 1800 miles away. Terme to suit. 

4.5. MAWES, 
Coleny, Anderson County, Kansas. 


Ld meh 12-8t 


The Kem 
= afford to do without it, and no farmer will do wi 
by fine pulverization and equal distribution; 
on est, and hurries along the spring work. 


to any responsible farmer ON EAL. We will 

all manure on the farm, and do the work better 

it to do, we will take it back and 
Send in the orders early and 

circular. Manufactured by 


THE RICHARDSON wer 


janz ti 


y the 


brook, with good 


2 Oe 


A MISSOURI CHICK. 


Mrs. Martha Cravens, residing near Clark’s 
Fork, Cooper County, has in her hennery quite 
acuriosity in the shape of a young chicken 
which was hatched from what is known as a 
double egg. It has four perfectly formed legs 
and feet and two heads pointing opposite to 
each other, but only one body. In eating only 
one bill pecks the food at atime and one head 
seems almost lifeless when the other chirps. In 
running around the henhouse, however, the two 
heads do not always agree, one head and pair 
of legs trying to go to the right, the other head- 
ing for the left. Mrs. Cravens thinks she has 
quite a treasure in this strange freak of nature, 
oa if it lives until spring she will offer it for 
sale to some museum.—({Kocheport, Mo., Com- 
mercial. 


THE 


43rd Annual Report 


Or THE 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
| SURANCE COMPANY 


NOW READY. 


Sent te an eon application te 
a> POs orrice sQ RE, BOS. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, Presideat. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. meh 12-1t 








—Asparagus BAS Dee scuiag La the market 
for from 75 cents to $1,00 a bunch, and straw- 
berries for 50 cents to $1,00 a box. 





Send for FREE CATALOG CE, 
GEO. R. KNAPP, 
Greenfield, Mass. 


FRUiT and NUT TREES, 
Roses, SHALL FRUITS, Shrubs, etc. 
marl2-4t 


Buff Cochin and Pekin Bantam 
EGGs. 


HE subscriber ean furnish Eggs of the above 

varieties, McGrew and Conner’s strain. Buff, 
$3.00 per 15, and Pekin Bantam, $5.00. 

Also, @ few full-blooded BUFF COCKERALS at 


reasonable prices. 
WILLIAM G. PRESCOTT, 
__ Quincey, 3 Maso. 





*¢© © Male weakness and !oss of power promptly 
cured. Book, 10 cents in stamps. World’s Dis- 

nsary Medical Association, 663 Main Street, 
uffalo, N Be 








GENTS COIN MONEW WO SELL DR, 
Chase's Family ’hysician and Receipt Book, New 
and ha aie hee Three Thousand sold = oue 
mont Price r particulars, address THE 
CHASE b PUBLISHING CU., Toledo, Ohio. 





Send for Samples of 


_mari2 tf 


ADMINISTRATORS’ SALE 


OE 


REAL ESTATE. 


Y VIRTUE OF A LICENSE FROM THE 

PROBATE COURT in, and for the County of 
Essex, dated the sixth day of December, A. D. 1886. 
The undersigned will sell at Public Auction on Wed- 
nesday, March 30th, 1887, at one o'clock P.M., on 
the premires of the Homestead Farm of the late 
Cyrus Sargent, containing about 45 Acres of Land, 
suitably divided into Field and Pasture, with a valu- 
able orchard on the same, House, Barn and Out- 
buildings standing thereon, all in good repair and 
bounded as follows: Westerly by Bear Hill Road, 
Northerly by land of heirs of Francis Pressy, E. 
Morse and D. M. Tuxbury, Easterly by Kimbalie 
Pond and Southerly by land of Moses Sargent ard 
others. About fifty rods from District School, and 
about One Mile from one of the most Flourishing 
Villages in New England, where are located the best 
ot Schools, Churches, and R. R. Depot on Boston & 
Maine; (Merrimac Branch.) Also about 18 Acresof 
Land opposite the above Farm, with House, Barn 
and Out-buildings standing thereon; About 8 Acres 
of Field, idcluding a young and thrifty orchard; the 
balance Pasture and Woodland, the standing Wood 
being valued at about 500 Dollars, and one-half Mile 
from Market. Also one other Lot of Land, contain- 
ing about one Acre, with a Tenement House and 
Out-buildings standing thereon, and Bounded as = 
follows: Easterly by Bear Hill Road, Southerly by novl3 52t 
Land of Moses Sargent and Westerly and Northerly | ——————— 
by Land of Moses Sargent and heirs of Francis 
Pressy. 

Terms made known at time one place of Sale. 
E. M. MORSE, 














Water-Proof Leather Oil, 


AND KEEP YOUR 


HARNESSES, 
B00TS AND SHOES 
SOFT. 


CANTON PAINT AND OL 60. 


duction! 


TILE BE SOLD AT PUBLIC 

AUCTION, on the premises, in Grafton, 

oreester county, Mass, THURSDAY, March 17 

1887, at 9 o'clock, A. M., the following described 

BEBLEY al de to the Estate of JONATHAN 

lately decease 
rime Cows, 10 of which are yieldin, 

cans ot t Mi k daily; 3 Horses, 2 nice yearting Hei = 

1 grade Holstein Bull; Poultry; 25 tons English 

Hay, 40 tons of Corn fodder; a great variety of 
farming Tools. 

If not sold previously, will be offered at Auction, 
at 12 o'clock, M., the Farm, which is ve ry desirable 
either tor residence or profit. Buildings large, well 
arran , convenient and in fine order. House 
heated by steam ; is one-half mile from Grafton cen- 
tre, which is in full view. Ninety acres of land, in 
high state of cultivation, producing an abundance 
of Grass, Fruit, Grapes and Berries. 

Terms on Farm: Five hundred dollars at Sale, 
one-third remainder in ten days. Balance may re- 
main on mortgage at five per cent.perannum. In 


MOSES SARGE NT, ; Administrators. 
BAILBY SARGENT, Auctioneer. 
Merrimac, March 8, 1887. 


FARM FOR SALE, 


N STOW, MEDDLESEX CO., MASS: 
Commands a fine view of the country, overlook. 
ing Boone’s Pond and Assabet River, which form 
its east, south and west boundaries. Situated upon 
the Marlboro’ Branch of the Fitchburg railroad, 
with depot five minutes’ walk from house. Com- 
prises 110 acres of tillage and wood land. House of 
12 rooms; water — ucted to House and Barn. 
Large orchard; Apple, Pear, Peach and Cherry 
trees; also smali fruits. Has been the resort of many 
leasure seekers from the city. Its Views, Groves, 
ating and Fishing making a desirable place for a 
summer resort. Apply on premises or address GEO. 

H. BARTON, Institute Technology, Boston, Mass. 
terest, semi-annually. For further information in 


_mehi2 3t 
quire of either subscriber, 


CAROLINE E. SIBLEY, } 
1 yy, A M. SIBLEY \ Executresses. 
HORACE KENDALL, 
a bb J Oskru B. ADAMS, Agent, at Westboro’, or at 


Auctioneer, Worcester. 
BRYANT & STRATTONS, Com. School, 668 Washing 
La est and Best Herd in New England. 


ton St., Boston, from 9 A. M. to 2 P. M. 
Grafton, March 1, 1887. 

We are now offering some of the best heifers com 
ing two years old, and due to calve next Spring, 
that have ever been sold in the country. Also have 
some bull calves from our best cows that are first- 
class animals. Prices moderate. Visitors welcome. 
Come and examine this herd before you buy. 


Lake View Farm, 
NORTH ‘ANDOVER, MASS. 


Ww. A. RUSSELL. Preopricter. 
J. C. POOR, Manager. janitf 


Cones nwealth of Mar achesetis. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. PROBATE Court. 
To all persons interested in the estate of ROBERT 

PORTER, late of Sudbury, in said County, de- 

ceased. Greeting 

HEREAS, ASAHEL BALCOM the Adminis- 

trator with the will annexed of the estate of said 
deceased, has presented for allowance the second 
and final account of his administration upon the es- 
tate of said deceased. 

You are hereby cited to appear ata Probate Court, 
to be holden at Lowell in said County, on the third 
Tuesday of March next, at nine o’clock in the fore - 
noon, to show cause, if any you have, why the same 
should not be allowed. And said administrator is 
ordered to serve this citatation by publishing the 
same once a week inthe Massachusetts Ploughman, 
a newspaper printed at Boston, three weeks succes- 
sively, the last publication to be two days, at least, 
before said (ourt. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Jud 
of said Court, this twenty-third day of February in 
the year of our Lord, one thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-seven, J. H. TYLER, Register. 

feb26-3t 


FARQUHARS 


mch12-3t 





meh5S-2t 


| T ee 
Insane Persons Restored 

8 GREAT 

NERVERESTORER 


for hey ang iy a Only sure 

ts, Epilepsy, etc. 
aS ‘dire fay / ts after 
se ancl $2 trial hott ¢ free to 
ng express charges ra ox when 


ess of 





ken 


deel! 


SONSUMETION 


itive remedy for the above diseas 
cases of the worst kind and of lon; 
—— meare red. oa. Td deed. so strong is my faith In a 
that I will send TWO BOTTLES F" 
UABLE TREATISE on this «i aoate, to any sufferer. 
end P.O. address, OR. T SLOCUM, 18 181 Pearl St., 5.¥. 





POTATOES 


a AND SEEDS 


From the Famous the Famous AROOSTOOK. 


The great superiori- 
ty of true Aroostook 
grown potatoes for 

" seed is well known. 
Wherever planted, 

Se 
f "agra a nd 





.__ 





GEORGE W. P. JERRARD, Caribou, Maine. 


jan8 12t 


(arena. FARR ASEARe Posuctoty 


Weak and drooping Fow!s. 

Growth, Insure Fine ss geremate 

ae nithy” Plumage,he!p through moulting, 
ish bone and muscle for young chicks; Pree 
ventand CU RE the diseases incident to Poultry. 
eo process ; you simply give them ch 





Cultivatorsin New Me use our 8 
write ee poe aque ier ier (iree). 


It is a gem, nan, ond how to 
R. & J. 


$2: ARGUHAR $90. 


Spreader will s save its cost on the farm sooner 


LOOK AT OUR OFFER FOR THE SPRING OF 1887 
As proot that we do not apg FF merits and that we mean just what we say. We will send SPpecates 


farmer to run any risk, We will take all the msk ourselves 
freight both ways 8. 
ready for the spring work, and by al! means send to us for descriptive 


SEEDS! SEEDS!! 


Since opening our Clinton Street Store, which is favorably situated for Market Gardeners, being on the 
side of the “ Dump” where most of the famous products of Arlington, Belmont and other vegetable- 
ing districts are sold. We have given especial attention to their wants, and have annually grown 
—< in Arlington, Peabody, and Essex county, special strains of Seeds suited to their needs. je suc- 
which has attended our efforts in this direction, and the praise and increasing sales with which these 

pow meet, is a guarantee of the satisfaction which has atrended our labors. Please send for our 1887 
Beautifully ‘illustrated Catalogue of Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, &c., and our choice market gardener’s varieties. 


C. H. THOMPSON & CO,., 


71 clinton, 80 and 82 South Market Sts., & 34 Merchants Row, 
mar12—It BOSTO ., MASS. 


RING CO., WORCESTER, MASS, — 
ECLIPSE 


| WINDMILL, $30. 


And upward. The Mill which has been awarded more prizes than 3 
with puees greatly reduced. P ke eteae ; now within reach of au 


All Mills Put Up by us Warranted for Three Years. 


Eiose andi Water Fipe a S,ccialty. 
Address, tor Circular, L. H. WHEELER, No. 68 Pea. &t., Boston, Mass. 


W. W. RAWSON & CO. 


34 South Market St-, Boston, Mass., 
Emporters & Growers of Garden, Field 
and Flower Seeds, 

SUCCRSSORS TO 
B. K. BLISS < SONS, formerly of N.Y. 

UR New Catalogue for 1887, beautifully illus- 
trated, with two large colored plates and many 
choice engravings, 92 pages, 8x11 inches, will be sent 
to our customers of last year, also to former custom. 
ers of B. K. Bliss & Sons, without cha: to all 
others upon receipt of 10 cents in stamps, which will 
be refunded with first order. B. K. BLISS, surviv- 
ing partner of above firm, is with us, and will give 
8 personal attention to orders from their former 
pd - aay 
table Grower's Manua 


orse Hoe can be instautly contracted or expanded without stopping the 


than any implement yet ote - No farmer 
thout mont it when he knows its — ta. we] the 
ma the hardest and mos work the 


tee it to handle, pulverize and 
thé ie possible to do ie bead. arti 
Ifthe Spreader Tails to do all we recommend 

















Teatest In 
ane. Now's your time to 
Sp orders es our ime £0 get 


a beautiful or Moss 


ol 
Rose China es Dimner = 
Totlet Set, Wat 
dares 


Ge 
or Web ters Diction For full tical ary 
RHE, GREAT AMERICAN FASS 
P.O. y St., New York. 


B Re 
octo—S2t 


PEKIN DUCKS. 
EGGS FOR HATCHING 


From first-class stock, $1.50 per doz., $2.50 


‘per two doz., $8.00 per 100 eggs. 
A. H. ELDREDGE, 
Smartt Spencer, Mass. 


“SITUATION WANTED 


By a man as Farmer, with long experience in 
stock raising. Can give the best of references. 


H. N. READ, 
Providence, R, I. 


Any A 


RE QuISITES 


New Book on Gardening 


UCCESSin Market Gardening and ¥ I, by W. W. Rawson 
S Practical Market Gardener. The most instructive work of the kind ever published: fall of ‘important 
formation to market gardeners and to all growers of A in large or small quantities. 180 pages 
fully illustrated, sent post-paid by mail, upon receipt of $1.00 jan298t-eow 


SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO. 


FOR SALE BY AGENTS IN EVERY TOWN. 


2tmar5 


SWEET, WHOLESOME BREAD 


S the most satisfactory of all food. Such bread 

can be ensured by the me a SURPRISE 
WEAST CA pondence soticited 
with a having difficulty with, their bread. Send 
for —_ les and our receipts for bread and biscuit to 
_ YEAST CO., Boston, Mass. 





Since 1865 this fertihzer has proved like Farm-yard manure, 
good for any crop, on any soil, in any climate. 
‘ry it alongside of brands which advertise attractive “valua- 
tions,” and see if the latter even equal it in their effect on the soil. 
Any farmer may thus learn to his own satisfaction the doubttul value 


of “commercial valuations,” as against the agricultural value of a 
good fertilizer. 


Apply for Pamphlets, etc., to 


GLIDDEN & CURTIS, 


CENERAL SELLINC ACENTS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FIC GUANO COMPANY. 





Over 6,000,000 PEOPLE USE 


FERRY'S SEEDS 


DM. exeny é & LCS. 
are admitted 


feb2stf 





Detroit, Mich, 


A CARD. 


To all who are suffering from the errors and 
indiscretions of youth, nervous weakness, early 
decay, lossof manhood, &c., I will send a recipe 
that will cure you, FREE OF CHARGE. Thisgreat 
remedy was liscovered by a missionary in South 
America. ‘end a self-addressed envelope to the 
REV. Joseri T. INMAN, Station D, New York City. 

_ oy 


WEAK WIEN! 


Whose VITALITY is faili pg Brals DRAINED and 
“XBAUSTED or Ls sg PREM UREL +4 Le AST- 


iSENeM HoReitA TAk,! xSEMEOIES 


y= -2 | hore all nee . 
checked. 


m4 I : 
ai Wi 
And 


4, 
pn 

ny iB my Oy 
Ce 


mari2—tf 


wicuiamss oC CO.’S 
High tirade Bone Fertilizers, 


AMMONIATED'BONE SUP: RPHOSPHATE 


No Fertilizer neg at Same Price 
Shows as High Valuation. It 
Leads all others. 


Potato Fertilizer 


Centains all the Plant Food necessary 
for a large crep ef potatoes. 

“Out of some tweuty varieties of Potatoes exhib 
ited at the Fair of the Farmington Valley Agricul 
tural Soqety held this Fall, sixteen first premiums 
were awarded to varieties grown on your special Po- 
tato Fertilizer. This must show It is superior to 
others.” 





Tah 


mail) with six ‘eminent '¢—-1 


pty AGENCY. No. 174 Fulton Street. New. < 
janl 52t 


| CURE FITS! 








‘When I say cure | do not mean merely to 

@ time and then have them return again, 
feal cure. i hay made the disease of FITS, EPI 
LEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life long stady. 1 
Becanse 


infallible remedy. Give Express and Post Office. It coste you 
Bothing = a trial, and [ will cure you. 
ddrees Da. H. G, ROOT, 1*3 Pearl St., New York. 


dect— M 


S. E. Brown, CANTON CENTRE, CONN. 


Fertilizers for all Crops. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE 
Cotton Exchange Building, N Y. 
For sale by Local Agents. 





SU FFERERS 
FROM : 
Nervous Debility, Youthful In & 

PE, diseretions, Lost Manhood, 


» BE YOUR OWN PHYSICIAN! = 
SS Many men, from the effects of youthful im- 3 
ed prudence, have sroaghs about a state of weak- & 
4d that reduced the general system so 
4 much as to induce almost “rouble scarcely ever disease, 
re ees the real og Qe che weet Wy ay © 
, auapecte: es 
PS thing but 4 t one. ** Notwithatandin the oe 
. - : 
Ps none of the modes 


Cures Diphtheria, Croup, Asthma, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, Pn 


febl2 10t 





FOR INTERNAL 


— AND — 


} EXTERNAL USE. 


Bleeding at the 








Lungs, Hoarseness, Influenza, Hacking Cough, Whooping Cough, eg Cholera Morbus, Dysen- 


5 of treatment ¥% 

be ve . 

Bs Beapeal practice we remedies. % tery, Chronic Di- containing infor- 

Ms The accompan Se on 1s aa D arrhea, Kidney mation of very 

rn in ‘and of sperey y care. eal % Troubles, and great value. Ev- 

I fect health Dy its us nave Soon \ 2 a, Spinal Diseases. erybody should 

: fatied. Perfectly pure i must be used bs We will seria‘ free have this book 
in the ees ription. 9 postpaid, to all and those who 
zR- ~yeheengeen coca), drachm & send for it will 

} lerubebin Pt) : who send their 

Ps elonias Bhiea, 4 drachm. a names, an Milus- ever after thank 

Ps fc me 8 grains - trated Pamphlet their lucky stars. 





iSpcaniears rm (alent ms o All who buy or order direct from us, and request it, shall receive a certificate that the money shall 


be refunded if not abundantly Satisfied. Retail price, 35 cts.; 6 bottles, $2.00. Express prepaid to 
any part of the United States or Canada. I. 8. JOHNSON & CO., P. O. Box 2118, Boston, Mass. 


THE 
MOST WONDERFUL 
FAMILY REMEDY 
EVER KNOWN. — 


nov275 2t 


4 I tx. 
ae Make so pilla” vo bed In some chaee Wt will be Ps 
Ps other on cases it will be 


a we are constantly in receipt of letters of in- 2 
qitey relative this reme say to 
sealed 


—-~- --+ 


sits Will N ot Find Hsore” coed, tom 


erable with years, 
and greater travellers than Stanley; seed saved from the odds 
and ends of seed raised from unsalable 


@ NEW ENGLAND MEDICAL INSTITUTE, & 
4 24 ‘TREMONT on, ain 


nov13—52t 
flower-seed catalogue for ‘, FREE toall. Itcontains 60 varie- 








satcost of less than le. a week per fowl. 

CHICKEN CHOLERA is usually the result 
of weakness caused by a lack of the pr yper chemi 
cals in the system. These are pre vy on Im 
rial F 


: ‘ood. Thousands of T mon 
ON A ‘Si iE ete tradesman does not ayy — 
F. C. STURTEVANT, Hartford, Conn 


nov20---26t 


FORBES 


LITHOGRAPH 


Manufacturing Go. 


feb1o 4t 





_AS rin use,and 
| Delivered at any rafiway depot 40 aol ede of 11 to 98 
tons me ty guaranteed. ce and analysis sen 
on appl » to CHAS, STEVENS, 
Box 437, Napanee, Ontario, Canada. 





jans 138 


“THE BOSS” 


ROAD MACHINE. 





Devonshire Street. 
BosTon. 


Lithographers, 
Alberty pe & Photo-Lithographe rs 


Metal & Glass Show Cards, 


A thorough and economic means of advertising 


Send for Catalogue. Mention this 


n Manufacturin 
Fieml . a FORT WAYN 


feb26—4t 


C0., 


IND. 








Ow SALE. A LARGE PASTURE in the 
east part of Peterborough, N. H, ,00 = Green- 


field old road, acres; 
well weteved, fenerd tng sed | by stone wie. i 


ill keep a large stock. If not sold will be let. 
| Apply toc *HARLES ROBINSON, 209 — 
sense euiten, Mass. jan8-17t 





S Irs causes, and © new and suo 
cessful CUR& at your own 
| (JEAFNE S home, by on» who wee deat 
twenty-eight years. Treaved by most o noted 
specialists without benefit. Cwred himself in three 
months, and since then bandyets of others. Full 


t icatior 
rE 8. PAGE, No. 41 est Bist St., New York Git. 
oct23--26t 


DIPLOMAS 





FARM IMPLEMENTS & FERTILIZERS. 


AGRICULTURAL FAIRS. 





ties of Beans, 43 of + — “41 of Ceres. s3,f po | 44 of 
Corn, etc., etc., besides a ace variety of flower see 
SiMES J. H. GREGORY, Marbichead, Mass. 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPARY, 


CHAS. A. HOWLAND, Pres. and Treat 
WM. H.- FAY, seeaians~cill 


jan8 7teowk&7ts 


“PERFECTION” 


New Engiand. 





BOSTON OFFICE, 
NO. 27 STAT#® STREET. 
Lecal Se im every town. 
Cash Fund, April 1, 
Amount at Ris’ 
Surplus over Re- insurance 

wired for Re-insurance, 
vidends, 60 per cent.on 5 40 per. cent. 
on 3 years; 20 per cent. on all others 
dec25-52w 


c WANT YOUI: page ey man 


profitable one ent to a us in oe 
county. Salary $75 per month 
Poods staple. 


co mmission on sales if preferred. 
Every one buys. Ovtfit and particulars Free. 

STANDARD SILVERWARE CU., BOSTON, MASS. 
octz3- 2t 


WANTED. 


We are wanting a large force of smart 
and intellig« nt men to travel and 
solicit orders for Trees, Shrubs, Vines, &c. 


Salary and Expenses to Start on. 


8. T. CANNON & CO., Avuaousta, ME. 
mardst 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY, 

East Greenwich, BR. I. 

Pi tory School. Com courses 

terature, Music. and Art, with first-class 

Commercial College = soning. home 

comforts, and pare m Narra- 
= ett Bay ant Stonington 1 ‘Line | from New York. 


ity. 
Spe mine Term begins March 22, and closes June 23 
"ferm ns Aug. 30, and closes Nov. 13. 
Send for ag Address 
Rev. L. L. Beeman, A.M... Principal. 


It was pete by the COOLEY PROCESS. 
gree, Ame. Soqey Cane Ope 





T ED CIRCU 


Bellows Falls, Vermont. 


urface § 
mo AC) ILLUST. 















































| ARMS A MILLS 
| WANTED. 
janl5 Lt Farm 


Best Harness in the World Sees 


Mass. 
For the money 5 lar largest Ay = best 
ee | robes, blank: stable furalah- 


SRR SSE) Manhoodeere 
Sune 


a quiet loca 


— Pi 
Bex 181. 





—_ op bey! 


$5“ $8 a day 52 Sv renee worth $1.50, FREE 


Mich. isi Wotan Oo. apeai 





octo—ly 


Beard in a quiet family for a man 
Lg Lew some little care, but 


Moston, 
teb26-3t 


WORK renee ait Deno wale th #5 ad per 


P.O. PVICKERY, Augusta, M 
jan8-13t 


COTTON SEED “ULL ASHES, 


Are the best ashes produced for Fertilizing 
\. contain from 22 to 28 per 
og oe 6 to 12 per cent Available 
Phosphorie Acid, and 10 to 15 per cent 
ee Cire’ prices, dehyered at any 


AMERICAN[OIL COMPANY. 18 ~~ Wg 
New York. febé tf 





JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, Boston, Mass., General Agents for New Hampshire, 
and Eastern Massachusetts. B.L. BRAGG & CO. Springfield, Mass., General ted 
Western Massachusetts. “A. A. MITCHELL, Portiand, Me., General Agent for 








PHOTOQGRAPH 


ONION. 


a 


FOR 
SALE 
ONLY 


“HOT BED MATS, 


Special Price on Large Lots. 
Size 6x6. Price $1.50 each. 


MARKET GARENERS’ SEEDS. spetiaty 


in'roducers and Sole Agents for 


BELMONT STRAWBERRY, 


Page Catalogue of 


CARDEN 


Centain standard 


goods. fl ae 
POTAT!, BELMONT OTRA w BE 


1.00, tpaid. 
As. to veo Nature, ive ; 


* mar5—it 


elties. 
RRY. 


ery one who plants a Gard-n 
matled-:free hose who received a copy last ph a need not apply. 


Parker %& Wood, 


49 NORTH MARKET STREET, SOSTON. 


YELLOW GLOBE 
DARVIERS ONION, 


EED GROWN BY BUXTON 
We have secured the entire 1986 crop 
Reed. 


Warrant that every seed of this variety 
WF >. was wn by Buxton, and is the crop of 


w 
= 


“we ‘Warrant that the tests made in January 
by Buxton, to show —— quality, proved to 
fully 90 to 95 per cent on three tests in 
houses of A. P. Wyman & Sons, Arlington, Mass., 

ag ho aise ta? pike 
on. BSc.; 


BY Us.rer We. ble peemania $3.00 pen’ Ib. by 


Will send Free Illustrated and Descriptive 384 


FARMING 


TOOLS, ¥ E EDS, IMPLEMENTS, 


“MAUD &.” PEA, “VICTORY 


25 varieties Sesucties FLOWER SEEDS. 
Ellustrated on Colored Piates, besides hundred of Illustartions 


should send address atonce. It will 


It will be sent. 


Mention this paper. 





EMPIRE 
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TATE Fz’: NIACARA': ‘. 


Also other SM Ai 


and 
saunter 
FREE! 


HUBBARD New" 


IA 
New ¥ ‘ork. 
Send fer Circular 





Never raised Sr 


A our fertilizer. 


sed in the 


Gov. Robie, 


Send for our pamp' 
L vz. ER CO., Boston. 


Caution. "== 


even if the first cost is 
FERTILIZER CO, 


Thief. 


thief,’ 


‘oods this year. 
oston and N. Y. 


Dr. Gilbert, 


says it was ground fine, a 


DRY MAY 


maturity, to esca) 


KER FERTILIZER CO. 


‘ood potatoes without it,” 
Ball, of Vergennes, Vt., 
BOWK 


BOW leenersi™ Hill 
if neral fertilizer for all crops, and can 


The proverb says, 


of our bone as he found”. it in the 


any unfavorable weather. 


r- E. 


ak 
ER FERTIL: ZER 


& Drill Phosphate is a 


hill or drill, or broadcast. 


BOWKER TERTIL IZER CO 


of Maine, says, “I am 
satisfied your goods are 
what they are Bnd to 
hlet. BOWKER FERTI 


buying fertilizers, buy o 


reliable parties and get the best 


alittle more. BOWKER 


“Prejudiee is a 


* because it robs you of many 
good things. 

don’t let prejudice rob you of the chance to try our 
BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., 


We sugge st that you 


Inspector of Fertilizers 
in Maine, drew sample 

open market, and 
nd was pre _ d from pure 


bone, of good quality. BOWKER C< 


means short hay.” Use 


our topdressing early, and 


crowd the grass to early 


BOW 


marl2-1t 





PERCHERON HORSES. 


IsLanD Home Stock Farm, 
Grosse Istz, Micn 
Two hundred to se 


ally selected in 
France by one of the 
firm. All stock reg 
= istered in French and 
American Stud Books ns will make it your 
rdvanta to deal with us. rge 

cloth bound catalogue free mail. Address 
Savages & bannux Detroit, ch. 


nov6--13teow 





_bveks REARD ELIXIR 
aren hear anche, Wha . 


er at 
Mira tro. cb. PaLaTine IDR 


< ee 


nové-I3teow 
MIN NESOTA. 


[ANTELOPE, MOUSE_ 


ALD ea- 


REDIIRIVER VALLEYS 


AND TURTLE MOUNTAIN DISTRICT. 
With 200 miles New Railroad, Good Markets, Numer 
ous New Towns (including Rugby, an important 
junction, and Minot, Division Headquarte rs), Twe 
Million Acres excellent government land, di- 
rectly on the line of RB. @. afford excellent 
portunities for Stockmen, Farmers, Mechanics and 
erchants. Come early and investigate, or for 
further particulars writeto C. H. WARREN. 
G. P. A. St. P. M. & M. Ry., St. Paul, Minn 


ome 29—4teow 


UCKEYE 


FORCE PUMP. 


easy and ¢ owe @ constant 
on Is easily set; is the cheapest 
and best Pump in the ‘world for deep or 
shallow wells. Never freezes. Also the 


IRON TURBINE WIND ENGINE, 


Simplest, Strongest, most 
PIPE AND FITTINGS, BRASS rong 
Drive-well Material of everyDescription. 
Wells Sank im Earth or Rock. 
Mast, Foos & Co., 
34 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 


febz6—eowtf 


SEH TAS 
PW. TIKGLER 2 00. Puiladelphis 


febas—Steow 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


PISO’S CURE FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. 
in time. Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


Use 


Harvesvitze, N. J., ) 
October 15, 1886. 
E. T. Hazextixe, 
Warren, Pa. 
Dear Sir 

I was taken with a 
severe cold last Spring, and 
tried every cure we had in 
the store, and could get no 
help. 

I had our village doctor 
prescribe for me, but kept 
getting worse. I saw another 
physician from Port Jervis, 
N. Y., and he told me he used 
Piso’s Cure for Consumption 
in his practice. 

I bought a bottle, 
fore I had 


very 


and be- 
taken all of it 
there was a change for the 
better. Then I got my em- 
ployer to order a quantity of 
the medicine and keep it in 
stock. I took one more bottle, 
and my Cough was cured. 
Respectfully, 
Frank McKetvy. 


PISO’S CURE FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 

Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good, U 
in time. Sold b r druggis sta. 


“" CONSUMP 
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NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS. 


Dr Lewis is alwa~s Successful. 


THE GLORY OF MAN IS EN MES 
STRENGTE. 


Nerve or Physical Force when Lost 


Quickly Regaiued by using 


DR. C. J. LEWIS, 


J HO, after intense siudy and deep research has 

lately discovered a new, extraordinary, quick, 
certain and inexpensive cure for diseases uf the 
Brain and 8 inal Cord, Spermmtorrla@a, Seminal 
Weakness, Fluid Escapes, Impotency and Deranged 
Functions of the Ne “rvous and Generative System 
THIS NEW AND MARVELLOUS MEDIC AL 
TREATMENT has cured the most desperate torms 
of nervous disorders in both oung aad ol 1. To de. 
bilitated youth it bestows the vigor of manhood, 
and in advanced age it establishes the vigor of 
youth without the possibility of failure. URINARY 
COMPLAINTS, Acute or Chronic Discharges, Strie. 
ture, Retention of Urine, Gravel, Kidne y or Bladder 
Disorde rs, Syphillis, Secondary Symptoms, Kru 
tions, Skin Diseases, are all absolutely cured wit 
out the use of Mercury, Copaiba or Injections. No 
restriction in diet or hindrance from business. REe 

tNT CASES CURED IN THREE OR FOU 

3. Patients whose.cases have been neglected, 

badly treated or pronounced incurable are particu- 
larly invited to visit Dr. Lewis. A written guaran. 
tee of cure given to all cases arranged and under 
taken. In practice upwards of thirty years. 
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a@ Dr. Lewis is trequently consulted by many 
who have been completely discouraged of ever bein 
cured, after having experimented with various 
vertised nostrums, which invariably do more harm 
than good, as every phase of disease demands differ. 
ent and special treatment. To those who may have 
been disappointed, Dr- Lewis would say consult him 
and he will restore the disappointed one to all the 
duties of life, whether they »hysical or mental, 
pertaining to married life or cingle blessedness. 


Consultation, Medicine, &c , $5. 
DR. LEWIS IS PERMANENTLY LOCATER AT 





FARMERS 


Prices "’ is our mito. 
Two years’ test in the 


as those which cost higher prices. 
HE 203 FERTILIZER | for all crops,) and 


SPECIAL FERTILIZERS 


Fer Potatoes, Fruit Trees and Vines 


The only Perfect ' awn D essing. 


Give them a trial. 
town, send direct to 


DOLE FERTILIZER CO, 


The “ You 
of valuable information to farmers, sent free upon 
receipt address. feb2e-13t 


FARM FOR SALE 
IN WORTH SUDBURY 


2 miles from the manufacturing village of May 
nard, 2 miles te a ~ Ad ot # 
acres bee itvated m vegetab 

— ~ partly rocky nd trett 
3 free from stones; is well 





The Hay and Fodder cut on the place las 
ii be sold with ert declt a the tools and 
all et ry or sired, an 
. Ifthe furm is not sold Wiore March 
be To Let on shares or otherwise. For 
ire of ABAMEL BALCOM, 
WN — at Maynard, or at No. 75 


@Maynard, March 1, 1887. mar5-3t 





Look Here!! 


“High Grade Goods and Low 


fhe id Ly practical farmers 
has proved that our Fertilizers are as good on all 


If there ie no agent in your 


120 Commerce Street, |: 


Farmers’ Almanac,” ful! 


129 FRIENDSHIP STREET, 


Providence, R. I. Office hours all the year round 
from 9 to 2 and 5 to 9; Sundays, 10 to 12, not later, 


Female Complaints Shillfully Treated. 
NOTICE TO COUNTRY PATIENTS 


Dr. Lewis will, on full description of case (with 
fee enclosed), immediately seod a supply of his valu- 
able medicines, accompanied with instructions and 
advice, for the cure of the above distressing com- 


plaints. 
THIRD EDITION 


Medical Minutes, 
With additional Colored 
} lilustrations and a Porrait 
of the Author, 
: EXPLICIT 
4} on the treatment and cure 
of above subjects, Sexual 
Diseases, &c. 
Price, 35 Cents. 
By mail to any address, 
from the author, 
DPR. C.J. LEW 


mt for Bosten, W. H. Eueews, 
ourt St. 


Electric Belt Free 


io introduce it and obtpin agents we wil! for the next 
wixty days give away ” charge, in each oc 
in the 0. 8. a limited number of our Jorma 
alvan uspensory Belts, Price 
nore and unfailing cure L Nervous Debili 
VEricocsle. Emissions, Impotency &c. $500.00 Debiiity, 
paidif every Belt we =~ A does not generate 
ine electriccurrenit A Addrens atonce EL ieee 
kur a . P.O. Box 1/8. Brooklyn, N. 


Soot “sat 


CLARE'S MDL DINE LRA, 


Entirely new methods and de- 
vices used. 
Will outwear any three 
harrows. 
Does the best work with the 
lightest draft, and ne 
centre ridges. 


a 
ou 











‘| 
Send for Circulars and Prices, 


Higganum Manufacturing Corp., 
HIGGANUM, CONN, 
Warehouse, 38 So. Market St., Boston, Mass. 
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